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YOUR  EARM  REPORTER  AT  WASHINGTON 


lias  "been  gathering  up  the  latest  information  on  vitamins.    He' s  ready  now  to 
make  his  report.    Y/e' 11  no^7  hear  from  him  on  the  suoject  "Vitamins  in  the 
Poultry  Diet," 


No  one  knows  Just  exactly  what  vitamins  are.    And  yet  it's  very  easy  to 
prove  that  they  do  exist. 

The  term  vitamin,  you  know,  is  a  group  name  given  to  certain  su.b stances 
in  natural  food  materials.     Certain  substances  that  are  quite  apart  from 
proteins,  fats,  carboh;>^drates  and  minerals. 

"t7e  loiow  that  these  substajices  are  present  because  an  animal  ration 
containing  plenty  of  proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  and  minerals  nay  still 
be  lacking  in  some  essential  element.    Two  pens  of  poultry,  for  instance,  can 
be  given  foods  containing  exactly  the  same  amounts  of  protein?,  fats, 
carbohj/drates  and  minerals.    One  will  grov/  and  thrive  and  lay  eggs.    The  other 
will  be  weakly,  subject  to  disease,  and  will  produce  very  few  eggs.  The 
answer  is  that  the  ration  fed  the  first  pen  contained  the  necessary  substances 
v/e  call  vitajnins.    The  second  ration  was  deficient  in  these  substances. 

That' s  how  vitamins  were  first  discovered,  by  the  way.    And  now,  since 
we  know  about  vitamins,  it' s  a  very  simple  matter  to  prove  that  they  are 
present  in  foods.    Anyone  can  very  easily  conduct  such  an  experiment  to  his 
own  satisfaction.    Vitamins  constitute  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  ration. 
But  if  they  are  lacking  the  results  are  very  marked. 


I.Ir.  A,  R.  Lee,  Department  of  Agriculture  poultry  hxisbandman,  told  me 
of  an  experiment  conducted  on  the  government  poultry  farm.    The  experiment  was  { 
to  test  the  effect  of  a  lack  of  vitamin  D.    Eighty  Rhode  Island  Red  Chickens 
were  divided  into  two  pens.    Loth  pens  were  confined  so  that  they  received 
only  indirect  sunlight,  sunlight  being  a  valuable  substitute  for  this  vitamin. 
Both  were  fed  complete  rations,  except  that  the  fir&t  pen  was  given  codliver 
oil,  a  rich  source  of  vitamn  D. 

Well,  at  the  end  of  12  weeks  the  chickens  in  pen  No.  1  averaged  2.7 
pounds  apiece.    Those  in  Pen  No.  2  weighed  an  average  of  only  l~l/2  pounds, 
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little  raore  than  half  as  irruch.    And  all  of  the  chickens  in  the  first  pen 
lived  and  thrived,  v/hereas  in  the  second  the  mortality  was  heavy. 

So  far  eix  vitamins  have  heen  found  to  exist  in  foods.    And  each  one  is 
essential  for  ji^roper  animal  nutrition.    For  poultry  the  third  vitamin,  vitamin 
C,  does  not  seem  to  "be  necessary.    But  for  human  beings  and  certain  other 
animals  it  is. 

Let's  run  over  the  six  vitamins  briefly.    First,  vitamin  A.    Lack  of 
vitaiiiin  A  in  the  diet  -causes  poultry  to  stop  growing  and  lose  weight.  It 
also  lowers  their  vitality  and  makes  them  less  able  to  resist  disea.se.  Young 
and  growing  chickens  naturally  require  more  of  this  vitamin  thai  inature 
f  ov.'ls . 

r/here  does  vitamin  A  occur?    Well,  it  is  fairly  well  distributed.  It 
is  associated  with  many  of  the  fats.    All  green  feeds,  codliver  oil,  yellow 
corn,  egg  yolk,  tomatoes,  yellow  carrots,  and  milk  are  the  principal  sources. 

Vitamin  B  has  been  found  to  be  two  vitamins  instead  of  one,  so  we'll 
divide  it  into  B  and  &.    Vitamin  B  is  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  while  G- 
is  comparatively  stable  to  heat. 

Taking  the  two  together,  they  are  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all 
the  vitamins.    And  they're  usually  well  supplied  in  ordinary  poultry  rations. 
Corn,  '.heat,  oats,  middlings,  and  bran  contain  considerable  quantities.  And 
they're  abundant  in  all  green  feed  and  in  yeast. 

The  complete  absence  of  vitamin  B  from  the  diet  is  followed  in  a  short 
time  by  loss  of  appetite,  rapid  loss  of  vveight,  and  death.    And  it  doesn't 
talce  long  for  these  symptoms  to  show  up.    The  body  apparently  can't  store  up 
this  vitamin  as  it  can  vitamin  A,  for  instance. 

Vitamin  C,  as  I've  said,  does  not  seem  to  be  needed  by  poultry.  In 
man,  guinea  pigs  and  certain  other  animals,  however,  the  lack  of  vitamin  C 
in  the  diet  is  the  cause  of  scurvy.  • 

Now  for  vitamin  D,  a  very  important  one  to  poultry  growers.    Lack  of  it 
causes  leg  weakness,  or  rickets,  in  brooder  chicks.    The  reason  is  that  Vitamin 
D  makes  it  possible  for  animals  to  utilize  minerals  which  go  to  build  up  the 
bones.    This  vitamin  is  most  abundant  in  cod  liver  oil  and  egg  yolk,  but  some 
of  the  green  feeds  and  milk  also  contain  small  quantities. 

The  last  vitamin  we  know  about  is  vitamin  E.    It  affects  sterility. 
It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  reproduction.    The  richest  source  yet  found  is  the 
wheat  germ.    Green  feeds,  germinated  oats,  yellow  corn,  and  cottonseed  and 
olive  oils  contain  it  in  small  quantities.    Milk  also  contains  it  in  very 
small  amounts.    Codliver  oil,  though,  contains  none  at  all. 

Fortunately,  you  see,  the  grains  commonly  fed  to  poultry,  especially 
yellow  corn,  furnished  a  fair  supply  of  vitamins.     It  isn' t  hard  to  prepare 
a  ration  supplying  all  of  the  necessary  vitamins  in  sufficient  amounts. 
And  as  green  feeds  contain  practically  all  the  vitamins  their  value  is  very 
apparent. 
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Mr,  Lee  said  that  vitamins  i^'or  poultry  feedin^;;  should  ordinarily  "be 
su-Qplied  in  the  natural  feeds  and  not  toiight  from  the  O.rMg,  store.  However, 
at  this  time  of  year  particularly,  it' s  usually  necessary  to  give  come  cod 
liver  oil.    Cod  liver  oil  should  be  fed  to  hens  which  are  kept  confined  to 
the  house,  and  also  to  "breeding  fowls  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months. 

Since  cod  liver  oil  is  rich  in  both  vitamins  A  and  D  it  is  also  essential 
in  the  ration  of  chicles  v/hile  they  are  confined  to  the  brooder  house.     It  tends 
to  -prevent  leg  weakmess.    After  the  chicks  are  out  of  doors,  in  the  sunlight 
and  on  good  grass  range,  the  oil,  of  course  isn't  necessary. 

As  to  the  feeding  of  cod-liver  oil  Mr,  Lee  gave  me  the  following 
suggestions:     Add  from  one  pint  to  one  qu.art  of  oil  to  each  100  pounds  of  ma,sh 
for  either  chicks  or  hens.    Mix  it  with  a  small  qiier-tity  of  the  feed  and  then 
incorporate  it  in  the  entire  mixture.    Don't  however,  mix  more  than  two  weeks' 
supply  of  feed  vith  the  oil. 

Many  poultrjonen  are  also  feeding  the  codliver  oil  in  the  scratch  grain 
instead  of  in  the  mash.    And  that  seems  to  bo  a  good  idea,  Mr,  Lee  said.     It' s 
easier  to  mix,  for  one  thing. 

JTov7  just  a  ^ord  about  direct  sunlight.    As  you  Icnow,  direct  sunlight 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  vitamin  D,  a.nd  it  is  effective  in  curing  leg 
wealoess.    It  is  needed  by  poultry  of  all  ages. 

This  health-giving  property  in  sunlight  is  foimd  in  ultra-violet  rays. 
But  these  rays  will  not  pass  through  ordinary  v/indow  glass,    Glass  substitutes 
used  in  poultry  buildings  are  of  some  advanta.ge  in  this  connection.    They  allow 
some  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass  through,  provided  they're  kept  free  from 
dust.    But  Mr.  Lee  says  that  the  results  are  not  as  good  as  those  obtained 
from  direct  sunlight. 

So  far  v^e've  been  considering  the  necessity  of  vitarains  only  in  con- 
nection with  poultry-  health  and  grov/th.    There  are  other  reasons  nhj  they 
are  necessary.     I  'lave  time  for  just  one  exan^le. 

You'll  remember  that  egg  yolk  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of 
vitoiv.in  Dv    In  fact,  the  most  valuable  next  to  the  fish  oils.    The  presence 
of  this  vitaiain  in  the  yolk  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  eggs,  especirallv  in 
the  diet  of  children.    'Jell,  the  point  is  that  the  Vitamin  D  content  of  eggs 
is  affected  by  the  feeding  a,nd  management  of  the  hens.    To  store  this 
vitamin  in  her  eggs  the  hen  must  first  get  it  in  her  ration. 

AirJOUlTCEIvIElJT:     That  was  YOUS  FAT.!.'!  HEPOP.TSR,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  giving  you 
the  latest  information  in  vitamins — vitamins  in  the  poultry  diet.    If  you  have 

any  questions  drop  hira  a  line.    Address  your  letters  either  to  Station  

or  to  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 
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YOUR  -Pmi  REPORTER  AT  WASIIIHGTOIT  Friday,  Decemloer  4,  1931. 


^  y  ^  NOT  lOR  PUBLICATION 


Spealring  Time:     9  Minutes.  All  Regioms. 


DISEASES  OFTEN  MISTAZErl  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA. 


OPEi^TING  /iNNOmi CEMENT:    For  the  next  8  or  9  ninutes  we  axe  going  to  listen  to 
your  Earn  Reporter  talk  about  hog  diseases  which  are  often  nistalcen  for  hog 
cholera..    He  got  tliis  infomation  "by  interviewing  the  chief  of  the  Division 
of  hog-cholera  control  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  All 
rigtit,  Mr.  Reporter. 

— oOo*- 


Folks,  did  you  ever  make  a  mistake?    Most  of  us  have  raade  many  of  them, 
I  once  heard  a  great  man  say  that  a  mistake  might  not  be  serious  if  it  was  irc"** 
mediately  acknowledged  as  a  mistake  and  corrected. 

I  read  in  the  paper  the  other  day  that  hog  *flu-**  and  pneumonia  were 
exacting  heavy  tolls  from  hog  raisers  in  some  sections,  and  that  these  dis~ 
eases  were  often  mistaken  for  hog  cholera.    This  gave  me  a  thought  for  a  radio 
talk,  and  I  went  in  search  of  information  and  to  find  out  what  Uncle  Sam's 
scientists  had  to  say  on  thds  subject. 

In  order  to  get  this  information  straight  I  went  over  and  had  a  talk 
with  Dr.  U.       Houck,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Hog-Gholera  Control  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.     I  foimd  him  willing  and  ready  to 
talk,  and  his  many  years  of  experience  places  him  in  a  position  to  know  what 
he  i s  talking  about  when  discussing  hog  troubles. 

I  asked  Dr.  Houck  if  there  had  been  very  much  hog  cholera  in  the  co-untry 
tMs  foil. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.    "There  ha.s  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  middle-wes- 
tern states  compared  with  last  year." 

I  told  Dr.  Houck  what  I  liad  read  i  n  the  paper  and  asked  him  if  other 
diseases  might  be  mistaken  for  cholera. 

"Yes  indeed,"  was  Ms  quick  reply,     "There  exQ  other  hog  diseases  ver^ 
often  mistaken  for  hog  cholera.    These  diseases  in  some  instances  not  only  fool 
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the  hog  raiser,  hut  even  haffle  a  good  veterinarian  "until  he  is  ahle  to  exam- 
ine a  carcass  and  therehy  make  a  correct  diagnosis." 

V-Tiat  are  some  of  these  diseases?     was  my  next  question. 

"There  are  5  main  ones,"  he  answered."    Here  they  are. 

1,  Influenza,  or  hog  'flu." 

2,  Pneumonia. 

3,  Parasites  in  pigs. 

4 ,  Tub  er  cul  c  si  s ,  rmd 

5,  S\^ine  cij?,ue. 

"Now  I'll  tell  you  somebliing  about  each  disease.    We'll  start  with 
influenza,  or  hog  'flu'.    This  disease  is  very  infectious.    If  there  are  50 
hogs  in  the  herd,  35  of  them  may  have  'flu'  within  a  few  days.    It's  a  fast 
worker.    The  hogs  are  very  sick  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  they  generally  re- 
cover,   T-^  death  rate  for  hog  'flu'  is  very  low,  say  around  3  per  cent  of 
the  sick  hogs.    In  cholera  the  death  rate  often  runs  as  Mgh  as  85  per  cent 
of  the  sick  hogs.    In  'flu'  the  hog  will  have  thumps  in  a  very  severe  form. 
Thumps  Dxe  fo-und  in  cholera  only  in  the  very  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
Is  that  enough  on  hog  'flu'?" 

I  replied  that  it  was  sufficient,  and  he  took  up  the  next  disease, 
pneumonia.    Here  are  his  remarks  on  this  disease. 

"Pneumonia  is  not  a  herd  disease..    Only  three  or  four  of  a  herd  of 
25  hogs  may  have  the  disease,    A  hog  with  pneumonia  tries  to  lie  down  with 
his  breast  or  brisket  on  the  cold  ground.    This  is  generally  noticeable. 
Cholera  hogs  don't  do  this;  they  generally  want  to  sneak  off  in  some  place 
v/here  they  can  be  alone, 

"Now  the  next  disease  I  mentioned,  that  is  likely  to  be  raistalcen  for 
hog  cholera,  is  that  of  worms  in  pigs.    A  pig  that  is  full  of  pai^ssites  may 
act  in  such  a  way  at  times  as  to  appear  to  be  affected  with  cholera.      Or  take 
the  case  of  necrotic  enteritis,  inflammation  of  the  intestines.    The  l-.og 
does  not  have  a  high  temperature  with  this  disease  while  in  cholera  the  temp- 
eratujre  is  generally  high.    Necrotic  enteritis  does  not  spread  rapidly  through 
a  herd  like  cholera  or  even  hog  'flu',  but  it  is  a  disease  that  can  and  does 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  interferes  with  successful  iramuni.zation  against 
cholera. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Houck  pointed  to  the  picture  of  a  hog  with  tubercu- 
losis.    "That,"  he  said,  "Is  a  disease  sometimes  mistaken  for  cholera.  How- 
ever, tuberculosis  would  be  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  the  hog  vro.xLd  be  poor, 
and  wobbly  before  it  would  have  symptoms,  that  might  be  mistaken  for  cholera. 
As  I  have  just  stated  the  temperature  of  a  cholera  hog  is  generally  Mgh.  The 
temperature  of  a  tuberculous  hog  is  normal  or  even  below." 

Leaning  bade  in  his  chair  Dr.  Ho"U-ck  said,  "Now  we'll  tackle  the  last,- 
sY/ine  plag^J-e^    This  disease  is  a  regular  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.    When  you 
find  one  you  have  the  other  as  a  rule.     Swine  plague  and  hog  cholera  are  near- 
ly always  associated,  but  the  cholera  symptoms  may  not  be  noticed  xmtil  the 
cej:cass  is  closely  examined.    Of  course  the  disease  in  a  living  hog  rr^ay  be  fre- 
qujently  mistaken  for  cholera,  and  both  diseases  are  serious  and  fatal  to  hogs," 
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"How  Dr.  Houck,"  I  intGrrxiptedj   "IVHat  is  the  average  farmer  or  hog 
raisei*  going  to  do  when  his  hogs  are  sick  and  show  sjonptoms  of  these 
various  diseases?" 

"Just  suppose,"  he  said,  "That  a  farmer  has,  say  35  hogs.    All  these 
hogs  have  "been  vaccinateci.  for  cholera  for  ahout  6  months.    He  goes  out  to 
feed  his  hogs  some  morning  and  13  hogs  are  sick  with  something  resemhling 
cholera.    Ihat  is  he  going  to  do? 

"Well,  I  don't  kp.ow  what  eVery  man  woiold  do,  but  I  can  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  I  v/ould  Oo^    Tl:.-?.  hog"  have  "been  vaccinated  for  cholera,  and  if 
the  Job  was  done  ri,;it  th,- :.'g  ib  ^'ory  little  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease 
is  cholera*,    llgt  knov/ing  then  what  the  trouble  was,  I  would  call  a  reliable 
veterinarian*" 

"Why  couldnH  the  farmer  diagnose  the  disease  himself?"    was  the  doctor 
reply,     "You  renembeT  1  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  some  of  these  diseases 
not  only  fool  the  hog  raiser,  but  a.t  times  baffle  the  veterinarian.      A  correct 
diagnosis  depends  upon  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  history,  the  symptoms, 
and  post  mortem  leisions.       In  order  to  arrive  at  a  logical  coaclusion,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  veterinarian  to  ld.ll  a  hog  and  e3:ai:iine  the  carcass.  In 
such  a  case  only  a  trained  veterinarian  would  be  able  to  interpret  the  normal 
or  abnormal  conditions  of  the  vital  organs  and  carcass.    If  hogs  are  v/orth 
feeding,  they  are  worth  taking  care  of «    Tj^e  loss  of  just  one  hog  might  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  veterinarian  to  come  and  malre  a  correct  diagnosis.  After 
that  diagnosis  the  veterinarian  and  the  farmer  both  would  know  what  the  trouble 
was,  and  v;hat  to  do,  and  would  not  mistake  the  disease  for  hog  cholera  or  any- 
tMng  else,    G-et  the  facts,  and  then  act  accordingly." 

This  sounded  like  good  lOgic  to  me  so  I  closed  the  Interview  by  asking 
the  doctor  about  the  losses  from  'flu'  and  its  treacheroug  cousin,  pneiimonia. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "both  of  these  diseases  are  tjt^e  result  of  exposure. 
Some  people  have  funny  ideas  about  a  hog,  and  think  it  ca?i  stand  any  kind  of 
weather.    It  can't  do  it.    So  far  we  have  had  the  ^usual  lospeg  from  these  dis- 
eases.   Provide  hogs  with  dry,  warm,  comfortable  sheds  and  modern  sanitary 
s'jxro-andings  and  most  of  these  diseases  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  You. 
couldn't  blame  even  a  hog  for  getting  sick  if  he  had  to  stay  out  in  the  cold 
wind,  rain,  sleet,  or  snow  all  night.    If  he  can  stay  warm  so  easily,  why  does 
he  squeal  becaiise  he  has  to  stay  out  all  night  in  a  cold  rain?    I  woiild  like 
to  sign  off  by  tellingthe  radio  hog  raisers  to  keep  the  best  hogs  they  can  af- 
ford, keep  them  comfortable,  prevent  unnecessary  exposure,  and  provide  sanitary 
sujrroundings,  and  hog  troubles  will  not  affect  the  herd  greatly," 


— ooOoo — 

CLOSING  i'^nrOUUCEMSNT;    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  jvst  talked  to  you  about  diseases 
often  rnistalcen  for  hog  cholera.    This  program  came  to  you"-through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  
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^Crp-ps  and  Soils 


Monday,  Dec,  7,  1931  r:;!^ 
Control  of  Scale  Insects, 


AMOUNCEIOIITT :    Yonr  farm  reporter  at  !?ashington  ha.s  iDeen  to  see  the  specialists 
oi"  the  United  States  Department  of  Igricxilture  ahout  the  control  of  scale 

Insects.     That's  largely  a  matter  of  spraying  All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  whom 

did  you  see,  o.nd  what  did  you  find  out?  

-i):    if.  ^ 

Evidently  our  people  who  grow  plants  are  becoming  spray-minded, 

Dr,  B.  A.  Porter,  of  the  division  of  deciduous  fruit  insects,  points  out  the,t 
nowadays  farmers  growing  peaches,  or  apples,  or  plums,  or  r)ears,  malce  a  practice 
of  spraying  every  dormant  season,    Apple  or  other  trees  can  he  spraj^ed  any  time 
during  the  winter  when  the  weather  is  ahove  freezing. 

In  the  earl;'"  days  of  general  infestation  "by  the  San  Jose  scale,  it  was 
notahly  more  destructive  to  fruit  than  it  has  been  during  the  lii§t  ten  to 
twenty  years.    That,  Dr,  Porter  suggests  is  probably  partly  due  to  a  varietj?"  of 
natural  agencies,  but  perhaps  more  to  the  general  program  of  spro.ying  followed 
by  commercial  and  amateur  fruit  growers  alike. 

There  are  several  sprays  available,  including  1 ine- sulphur ,  lubricatimg- 
oil,  and  misciblo  oil  sprays.    Lime-sulphur  has  been  the  main  reliance  for  a  good 
many  years.    But  it  is  disagreeable  to  apply,  especially  during  windy  weather. 
The  introduction,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  lubricating- oil  emulsions  for  spraying  has  been  very  popular.     These  oils  arc 
replacing  lime-sul-ohur  to  a  considerable  extent  since  they  are  cheaper  and  less 
disagreeable  to  apply. 

The  so-called  raiscible  oils  are  also  effective,  Dr,  Porter  says,  but  they 
are  usually  a  little  more  expensive  than  lubricating- oil  emulsions. 

All  these  different  types  of  sprays  can  be  bought  "under  various  trade- 
names, or  tne  lirae  sulphur  ajid  lubricati'rg  oil  emulsions  can  be  made  up  at  home. 
Bulletins  ha,ve  been  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
by  experiment  stations  giving  instructions  as  to  the  preparation  and  use  of  these 
scale  sprays. 

Many  orchardists  in  the  eastern  United  States  now  follow  the  so-called 
delayed  dormant  plan  of  spraying.    That  is,  they  delay  the  scale  treatment  until 
the  buds  are  brealzing.     Then,  by  adding  nicotine  sulphate  to  the  scale  spray, 
they  clear  the  trees  of  aphids  or  plant  lice,  which  hatch  about  that.tirae,  as 
well  as  control  the  scale  insects. 


But  in  all  scale  spraying,  Dr.  Porter  emphasizes,  very  thoroxigh  work  is 
needed,    Onl;*^  those  insects  actually  hit  by  the  spray  are  destroyed. 
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However,  very  satisfactory  work  can  "b  e  done  with  a  "barrel  sprayer, 
A  "barrel  sprayer  will  he  all  that  is  needed  where  there  are  only  a  few  trees  to 
"be  treated.     That  is,  in  small  orchards,  and  in  city  yards  and  su"bur"ban  gardens. 
Commercial  fruit  growers  •usually  use  power  sprays  which  work  at  a  pump  pressure 
of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  pounds. 

One  application  of  s-oray  raaterials  to  the  trees  each  year,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  various  natural  agencies,  has  for  many  years  "been  enough  to  keep 
this  pest  belo'v  injurious  nuxnbers. 

However,  he  told  me  to  warn  you  that  scale  insects  vary  considerably  in 
abundance  from  yevr  to  year.    Fruit  growers  should  always  be  on  the  lookout.  Any 
undue  increase  in  the  insects  should  be  met  by  additional  spray  applications  to 
reduce  their  nui-abers. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  often  introduced  into  a  community  or  a  particular 
orchard  or  nursery  stock,  in  spite  of  inspections  and  other  sanitary  r.ieasures  de- 
signed to  prevent  just  that  thing.    After  it  is  onee  introduced  into  a  neighbor- 
hood, it  is  scattered  by  the  wind,  by  birds,  on  the  clothes  of  workmen,  and  in 
other  ways. 

When  the  insects  are  abundant  the  limbs  coated  by  the  scales  show  a  gray 
color  as  if  they  had  been  dusted  with  ashes.    The  individual  San  Jose  scale  is 
circular  in  ou.tline  and  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin.     In  the  center  is  a 
little  nipple  v/hich  can  be  readily  seen  with  a  hand  lens. 

However,  if  •  ou  want  to  know  how  to  combat  it,  write  for  Farmers'  Bulletin 
1666  on  Insecticides.    Even  though,  generally'  speaking,  we  are  fast  becoming 
"spray-minded"  as  Dr.  Porter  puts  it,  in  many  instances  growers  should  have  more 
information  on  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  spraying.     Tliat  woiOLd  contribute  to  more 
effective  spraying  v/ork  and  would  often  save  them  money  in  selecting  materials 
suited  to  the  work,  rather  than  those  designed  for  use  against  some  different 
sort  of  insect. 

If  a  fruit  grower  does  not  himself  know  what  insecticide  he  should  buy  for 
treatment  of  this  or  that  insect,  he  can  liardly  erroect  the  salesman  at  the  si.ipply 
store  to  know  wh-at  ho  should  use, 

Youi'  co'UJity  agent  or  your  State  e:q)crimont  station  or  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  supply  you  with  information  which  will  enable  you 
to  tell  what  insect  is  causing  your  trouble  and  what  insecticide  you  should  use, 
and  how. 

It  is  rarely  necessary  to  destroy  a  tree  that  has  become  infested  with  San 
Jose  scale,    A  ver;^   severe  pruning  or  heading  back  followed  by  spraying  will 
gradually  eliminate  the  pest.     Such  trees  shcald  be  stimulated  to  active  growth 
in  the  spring  by  scattering  upon  the  soil  under  the  spread  of  the  limbs  from 
three  to  siz^.  pounds  of  nitra,te  of  soda,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  tree. 


AmJOUlTCEMSI^T;    Your  farm  reporter  at  ^Tashington  has  just  told  you  how  to  control 
the  San  Jose  scale  by  donuexit  spraying.     The  bulletins  mentioned  can  be  had  by 

writing  this  station  or  by  writing  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1566,  Orchard  Insecticides.  They  are 
free  as  Ion;;;  as  the  supply  lasts. 


SpGoid-ug  Tine:      10  Minutes. 

PROGRESS  IH  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 


■AIT:TOlji}ICEi,IEIJT;     Occasionally  it's  a  helpful  idea  to  review  our  history.    A  re- 
view of  the  past  usually  nrJces  us  more  alert  to  appreciate  new  developments  and 
inprovencnts  as  they  cone  along.    Today  YOUR  FARIA  REPORTER  is  going  to  give  us 
a  history  lesson,  taking  as  his  suhject  "Progress  in  the  Poultry  Industry." 
Mr,  A.  R.  Lee,  Departnont  of  Agricu.lturc  poultry  Imshaiadnaa,  has,  as  usual,  sup- 
plied the  infomation.    How...  Mr.  Reporter. 


The  poultry  industry,  like  other  nodcm  institutions,  has  'bocn  greatly 
affected  by  scientific  discoveries.  Most  of  the  progress  has  heon  crov;ded  in- 
to the  rapid-fire  developnents  of  conpajratively  recent  years. 

There  was  a  time,  you  know,  when  po-ioltry  raising  was  largely  confined  to 
raising  "birds  for  fighting.    Cock-fighting  was  a  popalar  sport  in  those  days. 
Birds  had  to  he  hred  for  stamina  and  strength.    Practically  no  thoiight  was  given 
to  breeding  for  egg  production. 

Going  v/ay  hack  to  prehistoric  times — to  the  ancient  civilization  of 
China  and  Egypt —  there  is  evidence  that  poultry  raising  was  qijlte  extensive. 
At  least  v/e  know  that  they  had  hatcheries  in  those  days.    j\nd  the  hatchery  is 
an  institution  that  was  not  developed  very  extensively  in  this  cojjitry  until 
some  25  years  ago. 

But  in  those  countries  very  little  change  occurred  in  poultry  raising 
v/ith  the  pressing  of  the  c  enturi.cs.»,    For  several  thousands  years  the  v;orld 
thought  little  of  eggs  and  fried  chicken.    As  our  modern  psychologists  might 
say,  people  were  not  "poultry- conscious." 

VJell,  even  in  our  ov/n  coujatry,  little  a.ttention  was  paid  to  poultry  farm- 
ing until  35  yeaxs  ago.    For  the  most  pajrt  hens  were  merely  a  side  iss"ae  on  gen- 
eral farms.    We  can  all  remember  when  it  was  genera,l  practice  to  let  them  forage 
for  themselves  and  to  get  along  on  as  little  care  as  possible.    Only  in  the 
present  century  ha,s  the  hen  really  been  recognized  as  a  basic  paJrt  of  crvT  agri- 
cultvjra.l  wealth.    And  it*s  vathin  a  compara-tively  short  period  that  the  poultry 
industry  has  risen  to  bcccmc  one  of  our  greatest  agricultural  assets. 
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In  recounting  the  important  developments  of  this  period  Hr.  Lee  first 
pointed  out  that  the  growth  of  the  poultry  industry  in  the  United  States  has 
"been  "based  on  "breeding  for  egg  production.    That  is  the  main  issue.  Produc- 
tion of  meat  is  important.    But  after  a,ll,  it*s  secondary. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  industry's  growth,  also,  has  teen  the  develop- 
ment of  com.  erdal  hatcheries.    Artificial  methods  of  incubation  and  brooding — 
first  used  thousands  of  years  ago  in  Egypt  and  China,  you  remember  began  to 
come  into  general  use  late  in  the  la,st  century.    There  was  some  coni.-icrcial 
hatching,  and  some  local  shipping  of  baby  chicks  a,s  early  as  1892,  However, 
the  hatchery  business  didn't  develop  very  extensively  -until  about  1908. 

By  that  time  inc^e.tors  had  been  greatly  improved.  And  even  more  im- 
portant— sci  ence  had  demon str at ed_l  tha.t  baiiy  chicks  could  be  shipped  hiuidreds 
of  rrn.les  without  injury. 

Then,  about  this  same  time,  colony  brooder  stoves  were  introduced.  Thi 
arrangement  made  it  possible  to  brood  chicks  on  the  range.    To  supply  good 
brooding  conditions  along  with  the  best  outdoor  conditions. 

At  tliis  point  science  steps  in  with  a  discovery  that  has  done  aboLit  as 
mich  for  the  poultry  industry  as  any  other  single  od  ntribution.    It  used  to 
be  that  chicks  oould  not  be  raised  successfully  indoors.    Early  experiments  in- 
dicated that  chicks  had  to  get  out  on  the  ground  to  grow  properly.  But 
scientists  found  out  that  it  was  not  the  GPlOUITD  that  chickens  needed.  V/hat 
they  really  needed  v/as  sunlight  and  vitamins, 

^Tith  this  knovdedge  poultrymen  nowadays  use  cold  liver  oil  to  supply 
vitamins,  or  ultra-violet  rays  as  a  substitute  for  sunlight.    Thus  it  has  be- 
come possible,  and  profitable,  to  raise  chickens  indoors  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  latest  development  along  this  line  is  the  use  of  battery  brooders. 
Tliese  brooders  are  built  in  five  or  six  tiers — someone  has  called  them  "sky- 
scraper" brooders.    In  them  chicks  are  confined  at  least  to  broiler  age,  and 
in  some  cases  to  laying  age. 

Back  of  this  whole  method,  you  see,  is  the  knowledge  that  science  has 
given  us  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  necessary  for  indoor  groirth.  ITithout 
this  infomation  the  method  v/ould  be  an  utter  failure. 

Science  has  also  furnished  us  with  information  on  feeding,  on  manage-  . 
ment,  on  refrigeration,  on  disease  and  on  many  other  q;.estions — information 
that  has  been  the  driving  power  of  the  industry's  growth. 

Take  feeding,  for  instance.    Hot  many  years  ago  a  laying  hen's  ration 
consisted  mostly  of  wheat  and  com.    The  hen  laid  most  of  her  eggs  in  the 
spring  and  summer.    How,  with  their  new  knowledge  of  the  food  elements  neces- 
sary to  egg  production — of  proteins,  minerals  and  vitamins — ^poultry  raisers 
can  maintain  their  production  pretty  well  thro^ighout  the  year.    The  use  of  ar- 
tificieJL  lights  in  poultry  houses  has  also  greatly  helped. 

Mr,  Lee  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  studies  of  vitamin  content 
of  eggs  has  also  added  to  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  eggs  in  the  human 
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diet.    This  is  reflected  in  the  increased  consiimption  of  eggs  in  the  United 
States. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  "both  poultry  aiid 
eggs  in  the  United  Sta.tes  is  produced  hundreds — sometimes  thousands — of  miles 
from  market?    And  that  it  has  been  only  through  great  progress  in  poultry  pack- 
ing, refrigeration  and  shipping  that  this  market  demand  could  he  satisfied? 

Jor  example,  cold  storage  methods  have  "been  developed  that  make  it  pos- 
sihle  to  preserve  eggs  produced  in  the  spring  for  use  during  fall  end  v/inter 
when  production  is  at  its  lowest  point.    The  importaace  of  cold  storage  is  shown 
hy  the  fact  that  over  330  million  dozen  eggs  were  so  preserved  last  year* 

Every  producer,  too,  can  store  eggs  for  his  own  -  ugc  by  using  water  glcs 
or  lime'.vater  as  a  preservative. 

Methods  of  freezing  eggs  in  cans  have  been  introduced.    Iii  this  way  the- 
dealer  can  salvage  the  losses  which  otherwise  would  occur  from  cracked  eggs 
ana  from  second  grades  not  suitable  for  shipping  in  the  shell. 

Some  time  ago,   chemists  worked  out  a  method  of  processing,  eggs  by  dippin, 
then  in  en  oil  bath.    The  bath  tends  to  preserve  the  freshiiess  and  qiiality  of 
the  eggs.    This  idea  is  being  utilized  extensively  by  the  egg  trade,  especially 
for  eggs  put  into  cold  storage, 

IIow,  getting  back  to  production  again,  let's  consider  for  a  minute  the 
extremely  important  matter  of  culling.    Poultry  scientists  have  given  to  the 
industry  a  method  of  detecting  poor  producing  hens  through  external  character- 
istics.   Probably  no  other  scientiS,"6^cQn.tribution  has  done  any  more  to  raise 
the  average  production  of  both  fann  and  commercial  flocks. 

The  average  egg  production  of  the  laying  flock  has  also  been  very  ma- 
terially increased  in  the  past  few  years  by  trap-nesting,  breeding  and  by  se- 
lection of  the  best  producers.    The  baby  chick  industry  has  helped  to  put  pure- 
bred flocks  of  bred-  to-  lay  stock  on  the  farms. 

T/hen  hens  are  kept  in  small  farm  flocks,  the  effects  of  disease  were  not 
always  apparent  and  often  received  slight  consideration.    Commercial  poultry 
farming  v/as  not  a  success  however,  until  veterinarians  and  research  v/orkers  dis«'- 
covered  methods  for  controlling  and  preventing  disease.     Strict  sanitation  is 
the  keystone  to  healthy  flocks,  for  small  as  well  as  for  large  flocks. 

The  farther  we  go  into  it  the  bigger  the  subject  of  "Progress  in  the 
Poultry  Industry"  looms  up,  docsnH  it?    My  timers  about  up,  and.  yet  I  havonH 
hajrdly  touched  breeding,  v/hich  is  the  field  of  many  great  forward  stops  in  poul- 
try raising,  or  on  new  developments  in  marketing  poultry, 

I7ell,  it  can*t  be  helped.    Radio  sta.tions  like  railroads  have  to  operate 
strictly  on  schedule,    And  my  time  is... up.  Good-day. 

AML70UXCEI.IEIMT:    Your  Farm  Reporter  at  Wasliington  has  j-us  t  been  revievdng  progress 
of  oin*  great  poultry  industry.    SText  Wednesday,  you  know,  hc*ll  be  bade  to  talk 
with  poultry  raisers  again. 
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MMING-  SWISS  CHEESE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


AiT-IOUNCa'IENT;    And  now  Station 


^presents  again  Your  Farm  Reporter  at 


WasMngton,  v;h.o  is  here  today  with  his  latest  report  for  dairy  farmers.  Your 
Reporter  is  going  to  talk  about  Svdss  cheese;  or  rather,  about  making  Swiss 
cheese  in  the  United  States.    This  program,-  as  you  know,  comes  to  you  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult-uxe.    And  now,  Your  Farm 
Reporter  

Yoll  are  dairymen  at  least  most  of  you  are,  or  you  likely  wouldnH  be 

listening  to  a  dairy  radio  program.    And  so  you  are  a  very  specialized  a^ldience 
to  put  tliis  question  to*    But  I'm  going  to  ask  it  anyway;  and  here  it  isJ 

When  you  go  to  the  store  to  buy  Swiss  cheese,  what  kind  do  you  buy? 
?/hat  k:.nd  do  you  prefer?_    Swiss  cheese  made  in  America,  or  cheese  Imported  from 
Switzerland? 

And  now,  let  me  ask  another  question.    Which  kind  would  you  be  willing 
to  pay  more  for?    VJouLd  you  pay  a  premi-ujn  for  a  cheese  because  it  bears  the 
word  "Imported"  on  its  label? 

Well,  perhaps  all  this  sounds  irrelevant.    But  let*s  have  a  look  at  a 
few  facts  about  the  Swiss-cheese  situation. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  been  consuming  about  35  million 
pounds  of  Swiss  cheese  each  year.      Approximately  half  of  this  has  been  imported 
from  S^Titzerland,    And  furthermore,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  imports  to  in- 
crease in  volume,  and  at  the  eijqjense  of  the  domestic  Swiss-cheese  industry. 

How,  hov/  about  the  price?    Well,  imported  Swiss  cheese  commands  a  rel- 
atively high  price  in  the  American  market.    In  fact,  during  the  first  5  months 
of  this  year,  quotations  on  fancy  imported  Swiss  cheese  averaged  almost  15.0 
cents  a  pound  higher  on  the  New  York  market  than  fancy  domestic  cheese. 


Why?  ....  It  seems  to  be  a  good  question.    Is  it  because  the  American 
consumer  is  impressed  by  that  word,  "Imported,"?    Or  is  it  because  imported 
cheese  is  of  highor  quality  than  our  own  American-made  cheese?    Or  is  it  both? 
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Well,  it  seoms  that  it  is  a  little  bit  of  botli.    We  can  make  just  as 
good  S\^lss  cheese  in  this  country  as  they  can  in  Svatzerland,  you  under  stand. 
But  it  isnU  now  altogether  a  question  of  ability;  it  is  a  question  of  doing 
it. 

Now,  I»ve  been  telling  you,  in  my  ovm.  words,  what  Mr.  0.  E.  Reed,  ^ 
chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,',  told  me  about  the  Swiss 
cheese  situation.    Right  here,  I  want  to  quote  what  Mr.  Reed  said: 

"Imported  S^viss  cheese,"  he  said,  "is  almost  always  rdgh  in  quality, 
and  well-ripened.    The  swiss  do  not  send  their  lower  grades  of  cheese  to  this 
country.     So  the  iijneri.  can  consiomer  has  fovjad  that  when  he  gets  imported  Swiss 
cheese,  he  gets  high-qaality  cheese.     Some  of  o^jc  domestic  Sv/iss  cheese  is  of 
Just  as  high  a  quality  as  the  highest- quality  imported  cheese;  but  there  are 
also  large  quantitites  of  lower-grade  domestic  cheese  on  the  market. 

However,  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  is  tha,t  we  CMl ,  in  this 
coi.intry,  make  Just  as  good  Smss  cheese  as  they  can  make  in  Si/vitzerland. 

"DonU  .think  for  a  minute,"  Mr.  Reed  declared,  "that  the  high  quality 
of  imported  Swiss  cheese  is  the  r  esult  of  the  sweet  moimtain  grasses  on  wMch 
the  cows  feed.    IJdr  is  it  because  of  the  pure  mountain  air  which  they  breathe. 
VJhen  ovx  cows  are  properly  fed  and  cared  for  Just  as  good  cheese  can  be  made 
from  their  milk  as  is  made  in  Switzerland. 

"The  quality  of  Swiss  cheese  depends  very  largely  upon  two  things.  It 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  MILK  used;  and  upon  the  kinds  of  bacteria  used 
and  the  control  of  bacterial  development  in  the  clieesc  during  manu-f acture  and 
ripening." 

Then,  Mr,  Reed  described  the  process  which  was  worked  out,  eStev  many 
3''ears  of  research  work  and  experimenting,  by  scientists  in  the  Bireau  of  Dairy 
Industry.    This  is  the  process  \7hich  makes  it  possible  to  produce;" juot  as 
high  quality  Swiss  cheese  in  America,  as  is  made  in  Switzerland.    The  process, 
known  as  the  pure-culture  and  clarification  method,  has  already  proved  to  be 
commerically  successful  in  cheese  factories  of  several  states. 

In  the  spring  of  1931  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  cooperating,  began  work  in  ITisconsijaJ'/O  help  the  Swiss— cheese  makers 
of  that  State  to  apply  the  best  knom  methods  of  manufacture,    Mqst  of  the 
Sv.lss  cheese  made  in  the  United  States  is  made  in  Wisconsin. 

When  scientific  investigators  first  began  to  study  Svdss-checse  making, 
30  or  40  yeajTs  ago,  they  found  that  the  first  necessary  step  was  to  use  the 
proper  types  of  bacteria.    Since  then,  several  varieties  of  bacteria  have  been 
found  to  be  essential  in  producing  the  changes  that  result  in  high-quality 
swiss  cheese.    Scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  discovered  that  at 
lea,st  tv/o  entirely  different  types  were  necessary.    Then  they  found  it  was  best 

to  grow  these  bacteria  in  pure  cultures  that  is,  v/ith  all  other  kinds  of 

bacteria  absent- — and  then,  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  each  pure  cult-ore  to  the 
milk  Just  before  st^arting  to  make  it  into  cheese. 

Well,  then  they  made  another  discovery.    They  discovered  that  running 
the  milk  through  a  centrifugal  clarifying  machine  before  making  it  into  cheese 
improved  the  quality  of  the  milk,  for  this  purpose.    This  clarification,  and 
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and  the  use  of  the  right  kinds  and  amounts  of  hacterial  cultures,  tended  to 
reduce  the  numher  and  increase  the  size  of  the  characteristic  eyes  in  the 
cheese,  and  this  also  was  to  he  desired,    ITpw,  this  method  is  not  particular- 
ly new.    It  was  developed  hy  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  some  12  years  ago; 
and  it  v/as  first  put  into  commercial  use  in  1919  in  a  Pennsylvania  creamery, 
operated  -under  the  supervision  of  the  "bureau,     Swiss-cheese  specialists  of  the 
Department  have  also  helped  to  establish  the  system  in  factories  in  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  and  ITew  York. 

You  see,  it  isnH  entirely  a  matter  of  getting  knoxvledge  of  how  to 
do  tilings  "better.    It  is  aJso  a  matter  of  putting  our  knowledge  to  v/ork. 

But,  says  Mr,  Reed,  reraem"ber  also  that  the  FIRST  essential  is  good, 
clean,  high-quality  milk.    The  first  important  liiik  in  the  choAn  whj.ch  leads 

to  production  of  high-quality  S^viss  cheese  is  the  dairy  farmer  himself  

the  nian  who  supplies  the  raw  products. 

Remember,  also,  he  says,  that  even  though  the  cheesemaker  can  make 
higb-qaality  cheese,  there  is  no  great  incentive  for  him  to  do  lois  "best  un- 
less he  gets  paid  more  for  it.    This  is  why  Mr.  Reed  places  much  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  grading.    He  "believes  that  the  farmer  should  get  a  premium  for 
liigh-qaali ty  milk,  as  compared  to  low  quality  mill-c;  and  that  high-quality 
cheese  "be  sold  at  a,  price  in  keeping  with  its  quality. 

"The  sale  of  cheese,  according  to  grade,  with  a  suita'ble  price  dif- 
ferential for  high  quality,"  he  declared,  "will  provide  a  stimalus  for  the 
fa-rmer  and  cheesemalcer  to  apply  the  best  knovm  methods  in  their  work," 

This,  of  course,  is  a  thought  for  most  everyone  in  the  dairy  business 
— v/hether  you  are  interested  in  Swiss  cheese  or  not  .    It  is  true  whether  you 
sell  your  milk  to  a  Svdss-cheese  factory,    to  a  creamery,  or  to  an  American 
cheese  factory,  or  to  a  dry-milk  plant.    Buying  and  selling  on  the  basis  of 
quality  is  proving  to  be  a  profitable  idea  both  for  farmers  and  for  manufac- 
turers, 

********** 


■AlfJOuUCaiEHT;    Your  Farm  Reporter  has  just  told  you  about  his  interview  with 
Mr.  0.  E.  Reed,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Your  Reporter  will  be  back  again  next  Monday,  at  this  same  ' 
hour,  with  a  report  of  special  interest  to  growers  of  livestock. 
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AI^mOUMCIl.ISITT ;    Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  seems  to  be  all  heated  about 
sometliing  today.    I  don't  know  what  those  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  telling  him.    But  I  can  see  by  the  fire 

in  his  eye,  he  has  something  important  for  us  today  IVhat's  on  your 

mind,  llr.  Reporter?-  


Well,  first  let  me  pass  on  to  you  a  word  of  warning. 

I  got  this  warning  from  f  arm  fire  specialists  of  ;the  United  States 
Depaj-traent  of  Agriculture.    It  is  an  old  one,  but  one  well  worth  heeding. 

It  is  simply  this:    DON'T  BUEN  CMDLES  ON  CHEISTI/IAS  TREES,    /ind  even 
if  you  don't  use  candles,  don't  use  inflammable  stirff  for  decorations. 

People  are  more  careful  about  that  than  they  were  a  few  years  back. 
Yet  every  Christmas,  somebody  goes  ahead  in  spite  of  the  warning.  Sometimes 
the  g-rown  folks,  and  sometimes  the  children  get  careless,  and  another  happy 
Christmas  is  turned  to  a  season  of  sorrow. 

However,  Christmas  trees  are  not  the  only  fire  hazard.      I  j'O-st  men- 
tion that  noT/,  so  you  can  lay  your  plans  so  as  to  avoid  that  particular  danger. 
But  the  figures  show  that  there  are  many  chances  of  fire  on  farms,  and  the  expert 
tell  us  that  there  are  far  more  fires  on  farms  than  there  should  be. 

There  is  a  bulletin  on  "Eire  Safeguards  for  the  Farm"     It  is  Farmers' 
bulletin  Ho,  1643,  which  may  be  a  big  help  in  showing  you  how  to  redace  the 
danger  of  fire  in  your  home  and  in  other  buildings  about  the  place. 

It  was  prepared  by  three  men,  each  one  an  expert  in  his  line.      One  is 
Dr,  V.  IT,  Valgren,  who  is  an  ecnnomist,  and  a  specialist  in  the  financial  side 
of  farm  fires.    Another  is  Harry  E,  Roethe,  who  is  one  of  the  Department's 
chemical  engineers.    And  the  third,  is  Mr.  M.  C,  Betts,  who  is  an  architect 
;\lth  the  Department. 

Of  coiJTse,  these  experts  admit  there  is  no  way  of  doing  away  with  all 
chances  of  loss  by  fire.  Biit  you  take  your  place  or  any  other  place,  and  you 
can  exit  down  the  chances  of  fire,  they  claim. 


You  know,  just  talcing  the  money  loss,  and  without  counting  such  losses 
of  lives  as  those  the  other  night,  farm  fires  in  this  country  cause  losses  that 
ran  up  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.    These  experts  say  v/e  could  cut 
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that  in  iialf .    We  could  actual'.y  save  fifty  million  dollars  a  ye.-^jr,  if  we  put 
up  the  proper  safeguards  outline  in  this  "bulletin.  —  And  then  the  wife  and  the 
Icids  would  also  have  a  much  hetter  cl'iance. 

As  they  point  out,  when  your  farra  building  worth,   say,  $2,400,  "b-arns, 
you  lose  $2,400,  unless  it  is  insujred.     If  you  are  wise,  and  have  it  insured 
to  the  usual  extent  of  ahout  thj:'ee-f our ths  of  its  value,  you  lose  $600  and  the 
insurance  company  loses  ahout  $1,800.    On  top  of  that,  3''0u  have  all  the  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  being  without  the  building  until  it  can  be  reple.ced.  And 
whether  the  building  v^fas  insured  or  not,  the  nation  is  poorer  by  tha-t  $2,400 
whdch  went  up  in  flames  and  smoke.    That  is,  the  nation  is  poorer  by  that  much 
"■jnless  part  of  the  insurance  was  carried  in  a  foreign  insurance  company.  In 
that  case,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  world  would  be  out   that  $2,400  repre- 
sented by  youj?  building  that  burned.    Insurance  does  not  create  wca-lth  to  replace 
that  w.dch  is  lost.    It  just  spreads  the  lossou.t  to  more  people.    It  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  fire  prevention.    These  three  experts  insist  that  proper  fire  pre- 
vention measures,  and  simple  but  effective  Home  firo- fighting  equipment,  and 
organized  rural  fire  protection  are,  as  they  put  it,  "essential  to  rural  pro- 
gress and  safety." 

IfJhat  would  you  do,  right  now,  if  fire  broke  out  around  the  chdmney  at 
the  top  of  your  roof?    I'll  wager  that  a  lot  of  yov.  haven't  even  got  a  ladder 
to  get  up  there.    And  some  of  you  who  have,  donH  know  where  it  is.    Others  of 
you  may  know  where  it  is;  or  they  are,  for  it  is  better  to  have  two;  but  you 
are  not  so  certain  about  the  condition.      Fighting  fire  from    ladders  and  roofs 
is  dangerous  enough,  without  taking  the  risk  of  using  defective  ladders.  IThen 
you  see  some  folks  ladders,  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  that  old  super- 
stition about  walking  ujfider  ladders  got  started.    Ladders  attached  to  houses  may 
mar  the  looks  of  the  building,  but  they  have  saved  many  a  place. 

Then  there  are  fire  buckets,  and  fire  baJ'rels.    Many  small  farm  fires 
are  pu.t  out  with  a  few  pails,  or  pans,  or  even  dippers  of  water.    Many  others 
gain  headway,  because  you  can't  lay  yo^JT  hand  on  the  pail.    It  is  now  where  you 
tnought  it  was,  or  it  is  being  used  for  something  else,  somewhere  else  on  the 
farra, 

a 

It  is/pretty  good  idea  to  keep  pails  filled  and  ready  at  convenient 
points  about   the  place.    Mark  them  "For  fire  only".      There  are  a  number  of  lit- 
tle things  like  that  you  can  do  to  be  better  prepared  for  this  thing  we  all 
hope  will  never  hs.ppen  to  us.    But  if  you  really  want  to  laiow  how  to  protect 
yom-self  along  these  lines,  get  that  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo,  1643. 

Aad  let  me  repeat:     DOIT'T  BIKE  CAITDLES  01m  CHHISTt/LA.S  TEEES.    j^d  don't 
use  flammable  stuff  for  decorations,  even  if  you  don't  use  candles. 

You  know,  the  best  time  to  stop  a  fire,  is  before  it  happens. 

Fire  stopping  is  a  thing  to  consider  in  building  the  walls  of  the  home. 
By  fire  stopping,  I  mean  closing  all  the  open  spaced  in  hollow  walls  at  the 
floor  line,  so  the  fire  will  not  pass  quickly  from  one  story  to  another.  That 
means  some  added  cost,  and  a  lot  of  added  safety. 

Then  there  are  those  chimneys.    You  laiow  the  old  story.    You  have  heard 
it  over  and  over  again,     "What  caused  the  fire?"     "Defective  chimney."  Kpwever, 
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there  are  a  lot  of  suggestions  atout  fire-protection  construction  on  the  farm 
in  a  "bulletin  of  that  name.    It  is  Farmers*  Bulletin  Uo.  1590. 

A  house  or. a  barn  may  be  well-protected,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  it  fool-proof.    And  these  experts  say  that  a  large  percentage  of  farm 
fires  are  caused  by  carelessness  in  the  placing  and  the  use  of  heating  and 
lighting  equipment.    Stoves,  and  furnaces,  and  open  fireplaces  all  should  be 
set  up  and  operated  VTith  careful  comon  sense. 

Even  \=vith  all  the  accider^.ts  that  have  happened,  there  are  still  folks 
who  vdll  use  kerosene  to  s'-.sjrt  tiie  fire  with.    The  history  of  tliat  is  that  they 
often  start  a  big^^er  fire  and  s".  urt  it  qu.icker  than  they  had  expected.  Then 
there  are  the  dangers  in  storing  gasoline.    G-asoline  can  be  handled  safely  with 
proper  care  —  but  donH  forget  the  proper  care.    And  you  may  find  the  sugges- 
tions in  Farmers*  Bulletin  llo.  1643  very  helpful  on  questions  of  how  to  handle 
and  T;here  to  store. 

That  bulletin  also  takes  up  thiis  question  of  community  fire  protection. 
In  recent  yeaj:*s,  a  nvjnber  of  States  have  enacted  laws  to  encoiixage  ?iid  promote 
orgrmized  ruTa.1  fire  protection.    If  your  neighborhood  hasn't  looked  into  the 
possibilities  of  an.  honest- to~goodness  rural  fire  department,  you  may  be  over- 
looldLng  an  opportunity  there. 

These  experts  will  show  you  just  how  reasonable  care  and  forethought 
in  the  removal  of  needless  fire  dangers,  and  a  fair  degree  of  indivldiial  pre- 
paredness, and  the  availability  of  community  fire  protection  can  prevent  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  hardship  and  sorrow;  and  help  promote  rural  progress  and  well- 
being. 


AirJOLWCEtvIMT:    Let's  repeat  the  names  and  numbers  of  those  bulletins.  They 
can  be  liad  for  the  asking.    Write  for  them  either  to  tliis  Station  or  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.    They  are  published 
by  the  Department.    The  one  on  "Protei.-tive-Construction  on  the  Fai^m"  is 
Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1590.     The  one  on  "Fire  Safegiiaa-ds  for  the  Farm"  is 
Farmers*  Bulletin  Uo.  1^^43. 
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YOUR  ?.AJa.;  EEFORTER  AT  "JASriJC^TO!! 


Wednesday,  Decorator  15,  1931. 


NOT  rOR  FTBLICATIOIT 


SPSAiaiTG  TIIG;     9  I.Iinutes. 


ALL  R3GI0:-TS 


GITO  THE  GHILDREIT  LIVESTOCK  FOR  CHRISTI/iAS 


OPSITIIIQ-  AIHTOUlTCEI'/rEMT;     For  tho  next  8  or  9  mi:-;j.tes  we  a.re  going  to  listen 
to  your  Fc-j-m  Reporter  talk  about  Gliristnio,s  presents  for  the  "boys  nnd  ^irls. 

Children  \7ant  something  at  Christm<as,  ana  most  children  appreciate  sorae- 

thing  thr.t  moves.  The:;  like  action.    All  right,  Mr,  Reporter,  tell  us 

v;hat  to  give  the  children  for  Christmas. 


TJell,  folks,  Christmas  will  soon  he  here.    That  season  of  the  year 
when  we  thinlc  of  roast  turkey,  mistletoe,  holly  "berries,  and  Christmas 
presents,  of  course,    T7e  like  to  think  of  giving  presents,  especially  when 
there  are  children  in  the  family, 

naturally,  Kris  Eingle's  first  thought  is  a'oout  something  tha.t  vdll 
please  the  children.    And  so  it  is  ^-'ith  the  farm  folks  —  who  are  assistants 
of  Kris  Kingle, 

I  remember  asking  r.:^^;"  father  one  year,  what  he  was  going  to  give  me  for 
Christmas.    Ke  said  he  didn't  Icaow  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.    ".Tell,  I 
thought  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  ask  for  a  check  so  I  could  b-uy  the  kind 
of  present  I  wanted, 

"Hmmr-m,  I'm  afraid  not.  Son,"  he  replied.    Guess  I'll  have  to  give  you 
something  I  have  plenty  of.    I.Ioney' s  not  so  easy  to  get  this  year,  you  'cnov/. 

So  he  gave  me  a:i  interest  in  a.  flock  of  hens,  -orovided  I'd  gather  the 
eggs  and  feed  the  birds  regulsxly.  And  I  kept  a  third  of  the  mone-j  from  the 
eggs  and  fat  hens  that  were  ciillod  cut  for  the  market, 

T7ell,  the  memory  of  that  Ch-rist.aas  gave  me  an  idea  for  this  radio  talk. 
And  I  went  out  after  more  ideas. 

And  it's  not  so  far-fetched  to  go  to  the  men  in  the  U.  S.  DcDartmont  of 
Agriculture  for  some  hints  for  Christmas  presents  for  farm,  children.    All  of 
them  com.e  from  farm  families,  a  good  many  of  them  operate  their  own  farms  in 
Virginia  or  Maryland  near  Washington,  and  they  thus  may  lay  some  claim  to  a 
hearing  at  least  on  the  matter  that  I  questioned  them  about  in  preparation 
for  to-day's  talk.    That  ma^tter  is  whether  or  not  it's  worth\7hile  to  give  farm 
anima.ls  to  farm  children  as  Christmas  presents. 
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In  all  reverence,  one  of  then  pointed  out  to  me  that  animal's  for  Christ- 
mas gifts  certainly  are  consistent  with  the  scene  of  the  first  Christmas — 
•*he  scene  so  famliar  to  all  of  us  from  the  study  of  the  artists'  portrayal 
of  the  hunble  staole  in  the  far  off  Judean  hills. 

"Such  qualities  as  kindliness  and  gentleness,  often  are  developed  "by 
the  care  of  a  pet  animal,"  this  nan  corjmented.  "Here,  certainly  is  a  most 
practical  manifestation  of  the  Ch-ristmas  spirit." 

"It's  v/onderful  for  children  szid  animals  to  grow  up  together.  They 
seem  to  imderstand,  and  each  helps  the  other.    I  laiew  a  4-H  Club  boy  in  Arkansas 
\7ho  received  a  dog  one  year  for  a  Christmas  present.    The  next  Christrrias  he 
was  given  a  calf.    The  boy  and  the  dog  played  together  constantly  for  m3.ny 
years.    The  care  of  the  calf  established  the  boy's  interest  in  grov/ing  good 
livestock.    These  presents  were  given  at  Christras.s,  but  they  lasted  much  longer 
than  the  ordinary  gift,  and  all  the  time  they  increased  in  value,  both 
sentim.entally ,  and  in  actuaj  v.'orth, 

"I  think  animals,"   said  this  specialist,  "mal^e  splendid  Christmas 
presents  for  children  out  in  the  big,  open  country  rrheve  there  is  plenty  of 
room.    3ut  parents  should  be  able  to  answer  "yes"  to  three  questions  before 
making  such  presents: 

"First,  does  the  child  really  love  animals? 

"Second,  will  the  child  provide  the  animal  v.'ith  shelter  and  care  and 
proper  feed? 

"Third,  will  the  child  learn  useful  lessons  from  care  of  the  animal?" 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  horse  sense.    You  can  find  a,ny  number  of  gifts 
suit3,ble  for  children  at  Christmas  time.    The  problem  is  to  select  the  gift 
that  T/ill  suit  the  child  as  nearly  as  possible,  that  will  last  for  some  time, 
aund  give  the  child  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness.    If  the  child  loves  animals 
and  is  prepared  and  willing  to  talce  care  of  them,  thezi  a  dog,  a  calf,  a  colt, 
a  lamb,  or  a  pig  make  eminently  a  suitable  present.    Just  be  sure  that  you 
don't  mistake  a.  passing  fancy  of  the  child  for  a  real  love  for  animals. 

I  suppose  the  best  example  of  the  ability  of  the  farm  boys  and  girls 
to  give  proper  care  to  ojaimals  is  the  feat  of  a  12-year  old  Iowa  club  boy  who 
fed  and  prepared  for  the  show  ring  the  grand  champion  steer  at  the  Inter- 
nationa.1  Livestock  Exposition  in  1928.    This  lad's  feat  of  besting  the  Y/orld' s 
leading  stockmen  at  this  exposition  coiildn' t  have  been  accomplished  without 
the  expenditure  of  v;ork  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  that  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  experienced  mature  stocl-onan. 

"Of  course  animals  would  make  ideal  Christmas  presents  for  many  4-H 
Club  members,  but  they  should  be  consulted  about  this  matter  before  any  purchases 
are  made.    Outside  of  the  4-H  Clubs  there  are  several  million  other  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States.    Animals  would  make  splendid  Christmas 
gifts  for  thousands  of  these,  but  again  the  child  should  be  consulted  before 
ajay  purchases  are  made.    It  is  better  for  children  to  want  animal  pets,  and 
be  denied  them,  than  to  have  and  abuse  them." 
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It  surely  is  not  right  to  neglect  or  abuse  livestock.    It  v/ould  be 
better  to  give  the  child  some  other  present  in  case  of  doubt, 

What  kind  of  an  animal  should  be  given  a  child  for  a  Christmas  present? 

"A  good  animal,"  the  Federal  stoclancn  say —  and  they  say  it  unanimously 
and  en-iphatically .    "I  Imovr  a  girl  in  Monta.na  who  has  a  flock  of  100  sheep,"  one 
man  remarked.    "She  got  this  flock  by  gathering  up  and  taking  care  of  orph^i 
lambs  unable  to  make  the  trip  to  the  range.    By  adding  better  ewes,  and  doing 
better  breeding  she  has  bu.ilt  up  a  nice  flock,  but  with  her  love  and  knowledge 
of  sheep,  she  could  have  done  much  better  had  she  been  given  the  opportunity 
to  start  T/ith  the  strongest  and  best  instead  of  the  "Treakest. 

"Give  a  child  a  good  animal  and  the  child  v/ill  be  proud  of  it,  and  take 
care  of  it,  but  if  the  present  is  a  scrubby  individual,  the  child  ma;v  not  be 
so  proud  nor  administer  such  good  care  and  treatment.    Give  the  child  something 
Y/orth  taking  care  of,  and  the  venture  will  come  closer  to  success," 

One  m.ore  question  still  lingered  in  ray  mind.    Who  should  get  the  profit 
from  rearing  these  gift  animals? 

The  child. 

That  answer,  again,  is  unanimous  and  emphatic. 

One  man  told  this  story:     "A  farmer  I  know  gave  his  boy  a  nice  pig. 
The  boy's  pig  outgrew  his  father's  pigs  because  it  received  better  treatment. 
Then  slaughtering  time  came  around.    The  father  killed  the  boy' s  pig  because 
it  was  better.    The  poor  kid  couldn't  eat  the  m.eat  of  his  pet,  so  he  got 
precisely  nothing  for  his  worl:.    Now  men  like  that  of  course  are  fev?  and  far 
between.    But  the  point  I'm  making  is  that  any  Christmas  gift  not  made  in  the 
full  unselfishness  of  the  Christmas  spirit  is  not  a  gift;  it  is  sirnply  a 
gesture ." 

These  men  vrhom  I  talked  with  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  simply  made  clear  what  all  of  us  who  "  are  raised  on 
farms  know.    Animals  do  malce  suitable  Christmas  presents  for  farm  children  who 
have  a  genuine  love  for  livestock,  who  will  be  assured  that  there  is  plenty  of 
shelter  and  foed  on  the  farm  for  the  animals  given,  and  who  have  the  teiiacltjT"., 
of  purpose  to  care  for  their  pets. 

After  all,  Children  are  only  human.    Great  men  and  great  women  and 
men  and  v/omen  of  lesser  estate  ha,ve  been  and  always  will  be  animal  lovers, 
president  Eoosevelt  and  his  family  were  foxaov.:z  for  the  profusion  of  pets  about 
the  Unite  House,    Likewise  have  bcev^  our  more  recent  chief  executives.  Mark 
Twain' s  lovable  pair  of  young  rural  adolescents,  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry 
Finn,  possessed  ajid  loved  their  dogs. 

Cats,  dogs,  sheep,  horses,  calv3s  and  chickens  all  are  desirable 
Christmas  presents  for  children  when  presented  in  the  proper  manner  tuid  under 
the  proper  conditions, 

— ooOoo — 

CLCSIITG  AI^^TOUI^^CEI'/EI>TT;     You  have  just  heard  your  Farm  Reporter  talk  about 
giving  children  animals  for  Christmas  presents.    This  -C'rogram  comes  to  you 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Department,  of  Agriculture  azid 
Station  .  _ 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATIOIT 


SneakinA'  Time;     10  minutes.  All  Regions 

STSRILIZIHG  DAIRY  UT3IJSILS 

AITN0TJ1TC3IvII2TT;     The  dairy  utensil  which  has  not  "been  treated  to  kill  hacteria  has 
a  "bad  re-nutation.    Market  milk  men  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  "biggest  sources  of 
sour  milk  -nd  low-grade  dairy  products.    YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  has  "been  looking 
into  the  natter  of  caring  for  dairy  utensils.    And  now  he's  ready  to  report.  He 
"brings  his  re'cort  to  yoxi  direct  from  the  Department  of  Agricalture  in  lashington. 

If  we  coiild  just  trust  our  own  eyes  we'd  often  think  about  things  dif- 
ferently.   But  -unf ort^mately  the  old  saying  isn't  p-gncture-proof  Seeing 

is  now  always  believing, 

A  magician  demonstrated  this  to  ray  satisfaction  not  long  ago,  at  a 
theatre.    He  -n-.-.lled  six  rabbits  out  of  my  coat  collar  while  I  sat  watching  him. 
And  he  mi",ht  be  tailing  gold  watches  out  of  my  ears  yet  if  he  hadn't  grown  tired. 

You  don't  have  to  go  to  a  show,  though,  to  get  a  convincing  demonstration 
that  you  can't  believe  your  eyes.     Take  two  milk  pails,    ^ash  and  treat  one 
to  kill  bacoerie,,    tierely  wash  the  second,    Now,  so  far  as  anyone  can  see, 
there's  absolutely-  no  difference  in  them.    Both  appear  clean,  spick  and  span. 
And  yet  there  i.\a.y  be  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world.    The  pail  which  has 

not  been  treated  to  kill  bacteria  may  harbor  millions  of  germs  germs  that  cuse 

souring,  off-flavors  and  sometimes  sickness, 

I  Iciov/  a  few  people  who  seem  to  think  treating  dairy  utensils  to  kill 
bacteria  is  something  new.    But  a  little  remembering  tells  us  that  it  isn't. 
Even  back  in  grandmother's  time  the  dairjTnan  who  was  noted  for  his  good  butter 
was  the  dair^Tiaan  who  kept  his  utensils  spotless  and  shining,  and  who  scalded 
frequently  and  thorout';hly,    nowadays  we  have  new  methods  and  better  equipment. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same. 

I  imagine  a  good  many  of  you  still  use  the  scalding,  or  hot  water,  method. 
It's  very  effective  when  applied  carefully.    And  many  of  you  use  steam.  Some 
of  you,  perhar;s,  are  now  using  chemicals.     The  chemical  method  is  new  and 
interesting,  so  let's  talk  about  it  first. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Babcock,  one  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  market  milk  men, 
tells  me  tho.t  the  chemical  method  is  proving  practical  for  small  dairy  farms 
as  well  &s  in  larger  dairies.     The  us^ual  agent  is  clilorine. 


I 
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Ml".  Baococ-:  declared  tlTa,t  the  most  important  point  v.iien  treating  dairy 
utensils  vdta  chlorine  is  to  clean  the  v.tensils  thoroiif:hly  first.    Free  chlorine 
will  atta.ck  organic  matter  "before  it  attacks  iDacteria.    So  if  the  milk  can,  or 
other  apparatiir, ,  is  not  perfectly  clean  chlorine  V7ill  v;aste  its  poorer  on  this 
organic  matter,    Bj''  the  time  it  gets  arotmd  to  the  bacteria  much  of  its  eiT?ective- 
nesG  uill  he  ^.one. 

The  chlorine  solution  is  ordinarily  used  at  a  strength  of  1  part  avail  ihle 
chlorine  to  lO.O'O  parts  vater.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  "believes,  thoxi;','>x, 
■b^hat  for  ordinary  use  it's  hatter  to  have  a  margin  of  safety.     So  Mr.  Bahcock 
recommends  maJ:ing  the  solution  stronger  one  part  to  5,000, 

Department  chemists  dissolve  a  12-o\mce  can  of  chloride  of  lime  in  one 
gallon  of  water  and  filter  it  into  a  glass  oottle  or  jar.     This  is  a  stock 
solution.     It's  kept  ;in  a  cool  dark  ple.ce,    The.i,  v/hen  they're  ready  to  treat  the 
utensils,  the^^  meke  a  solution  simply  by  adding  one  ounce  of  the  stock  soli^.tion 
to  every  gallon  of  ^vater. 

Milking  ra£i.chines  vere  the  first  dairy  utensils  to  he  treated  in  this  "ay. 
And  no^T  milk  plants  use  the  chemical  method  extensively  in  oottle  r/ashers. 

lToT7,  let's  return  for  a  minute  to  the  tried-and-true  methods  of  using  heat. 
Experience  sho^7s  us  one  common  trouble. 

Say  you^re  using  hot  nater.    Be  s-'jre  that  the  uater  is  "r.ot  enough  so  that 
the  utensil  ca.nnot  be  held  in  the  bare  hpnd.    And  be  sure  that  it  stays  tlicit 
hot  thro'U-ghout  the  process. 

The  sarae  applies  to  steam.     It's  very  important  that  the  utensil  be  so  hot 
that  it  dries  off  imi:iediately.    I'oisture,  you  knovr,  is  an  excellent  place  for 
germs  to  groT?. 

Mr,  Bohcock  told  mu  tliat  to  effectively  kill  bacteria,  hot  vater  must  be 
at  least  130  degrees.    And  utensils  should  be  placed  in  stea^.i,  at  a  temperature 
of  at  least  200  degrees,  for  five  minutes. 

There  are  various  good  methods  of  applying  steam.     The  kind  and  amount  of 
equipment  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  dairy.     Small  dairies  many  times  need  only 
very  simple  a"..;.aratus.     Larger  dairies  usually;'  find  it  economical  to  install 
more  elaborate  equipment, 

I  haven't  time  to  go  into  the  deta,ils  of  equipment.    But  I  CAIT  tell  you 
where  to  get  tliat  information  if  ;;-ou  want  it.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1575  on 
"Care  of  milk  utensils  on  the  farm"  is  a  good  place  to  get  it.    And  there's 
another  b'jj.letin  on  "Cleaning  Milking  Ifechines"  that  might  help.     It's  Farinei's' 
Bulletin  ITo,  1315. 

Besides  bulletins,  too,  the  department  has  blue  prints  for  the  constrixct ion 
of  a  simple  steam  boiler.    And  they're  free,  also, 

llo",  in  the  nezt  tvo  minutes  let's  do  a  little  more  remembering.  Let's 
s\iramarizo  the  -.hole  clean  milk  problem. 

As  you  Imov/,  the  fovr  essential  factors  are  clean  cows,  utensils  properly 
treated  to  kill  bacteria,  prompt  cooling,  and  use  of  a  small-top  pail.    Of  the  . 
four — the  second  one — utensils — rjrobably  has  most  to  do  v/ith  the  bacterial  count. 
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It's  already  "been  pointed  out  tlia.t  -atensils  vliic.z.  have  not  "been  treated  to 
kill  "bacteria  a.re  one  of  the  commonest  sources  of  contamination  in  milk.  This 
applies  to  the  pail,  the  cooler ,  the  can,  the  various  a-oparatus  at  the  milh  plant, 
and  to  the  final  containers — cans  and  "bottles,    Mr,  Ba"bcock  says  it  applies  most 
of  all  to  final  containers. 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  people  often  return  milk  "bottles  that  contain 
many  "bacteria.    They  may  have  been  Trashed.    And  they  look  clean.    But  very  often 
they  really  aren't.     Sometimes,  if  the  washing  hasn't  "been  thorough,  there'll 
"be  small  streai:s  or  spots  tlmt  contain  thousands,  even  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  "bacteria. 

So  tlr<.t*s  T7hy  it^s  a'Dsolutely  necessary  hoth  to  wash  thoroughly  and  treat  to 
kill  "bacteria  all  dairy  utensils  thoroughly  if  you're  going  to  produce  clean,  high 
quality  milk — the  kind  of  milk  that  brings  premium  prices,    Neither  washing  nor 
treating  is  s"oi"ficient  alone.     They  must  go  together. 

And  remember  if  you  use  hot  water  be  sure  fnat  the  temperature  of  the 

water  is  at  least  180  degrees.     If  you  iise  steam  the  temperature  must  be  at  least 
200  degrees,    Aiid  keep  the  utensils  there  for  five  minutes.     For  the  chlorine 
treatment  the  form.ula  is  one  ra-rt  of  free  chlorine  to  5,000  parts  water.    Keep  the 
utensils  in  the  bath  for  three  minutes,. 

And  then — remember  this  adso.    AFTER  treating  to  kill  bacteria  be  sure  to 
protect  all  vessels  from  contamination.    Otherwise  it  is  a  waste  of  time. 


AlIIT0UNC3I'.i3:iTT ;     Tliat  was  YOUR  FABIvI  REPORTER,  winding  up  another  week  of  interviews 
with  Department  of  Agriculture  specialists.     If  you  want  copies  of  the  bulletins 
he  mentio-ied,  or  if  you  want  the  steam-boiler  blueprints,  write  him.    He  gets 

his  mail  a.t  Station  ^or  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  The 

bulletin  nur.-ibers,  again,  are:     Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1675,  "Care  of  Milk  Utensils 
on  the  Fan:i."  eaid  Farmers'  Bulletin  llo.  1315,  "Cleaning  Milking  Machines," 


YOUR  FABI!  HSP05TE5  AT  ^.'.'ASEimTOIT, 


Monday,  December  21,  1931 


Cro-::s  and  So"-l  s 


Home  Mixing  of  Fertilizers. 


Ain'TO^JI\rCSi iElIT ;      ~'e  are  now  ready  for  another  report  f r©n  your  ITarm  Reporter 
at  ""asliington.     ""e  asked  him  to  inquire  about  home  mixing  of  fertilizers. 

Some  say  mix  fertilizers  at  home.     Others  say  "b-uj/  ready-mixed  fertilizers  

Well,  Mr.  Reporter,  wliat  do  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  say  about  it?  


Home  mixing  of  fertilizers  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  T7ay  of  using 
fertilizer  materials.     Ordinarily,   so  is  bpying  fertilizers  ready-mixed 
very  satisfactory.    The  farmer  who  mixes  J.is  ovrn  is  not  going  to  buy  poor 
materials  to  : u::.    And  most  fertilizer  manufacturers  put  good  materials  into 
their  mixed  ';oods. 

By  way  of  introdviction,  thj.t  is  the  way  Dr,  C.  C.  Fletcher,   of  the 
Fertilizer  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
stated  the  situation, 

"Then,  r/hy  mix  at  home  at  all?"  I  asked  him. 

"YJell,  the  principal  reason  for  mixing  at  home,"  he  explained, 
"is  the  savin-;  in  cost,     TTnen  there  i  s  n©  saving,  there  is  no  real  incentive 
for  the  farmer  doinf  the  extra  work.     For  home  mixing  is_  extra  work, 

"It  will  us-arlly  be  fovnd,  however,"  he  went  on,  "if  the  farmer 
is  offered      complete  fertilizer  carrying  so  many  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  r,nd  potash  and  will  get  the  same  amount  of  those  materials 
and  mix  theia  h.imself,  he  will  make  a  substantial  saving  of  money, 

"Of  course,  2ic  should  make  a.  sa-ving  by  mixing  at  home,  because  it 
will  mean  extra  work  to  home  mix  his  fertilizers.     To  effect  this  saving  he 
must  do  th.-^.t  work  when  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  do  it;  in  many  cases,  when 
he  woi,.ld  otherwise  be  idle." 

Aside  from  this  question  of  saving  money,  Dr.  Fletcher  pointed  out 
that  there  will  a,lways  be  a  few  people  who  will  want  to  mix  their  own 
fertilizer  for  the  educational  value  of  it.     That  is,  thoy  want  to  mix  their 
own  so  as  to  fine,  out  Just  what  the  different  fertilizer  materials  are  like. 

True,  some  fertilizer  companies  use  open  formulas.    The  exact  nature 
of  the  materials  is  printed  on  the  bags  or  on  the  tags,  so  the  farmer  using 
the  fertilizer  o:^  Icaow  just  what  is  in  the  goods.     Many  fertilizer 
companies,  however,  confine  the  information  given  to  the  simple  statement 
of  the  proportions  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  without  showing 
the  materials  used  to  supply  these  chemical  elements. 
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Sometimes,  two  fertilizers,  containing  the  same  total  proportions  of 
the  main  chemical  ingredients,  may  he  made  up  of  different  materials  which 
supply  the  chief  plant  foods  in  somewhat  different  form  and  so,  may  have  a 
different  effect  on  plant  growth. 

For  t'lin  reason,  farmers  who  are  trying  out  the  results  of  scientific 
fertilizer  eixoerimentc  on  their  own  farms  must  often  know  the  exact  nature 
of  the  materials  used  in  the  mixture.    Because  of  the  failure  of  many  com- 
panies to  sup-oly  such  information  with  their  goods,  many  farmers  who  are  in- 
clined to  condiict  some  e:Kperiraents  of  their  own,  prefer  to  mix  their  own 
materials  to  ra  l:o  sui'e  that  they  know  the  exact  form  in  which  plant-food 
materials  are  orosont. 

The  mimng  of  the  materials'  is  comparatively  simple.    Any  tight  floor 
or  wagon  "box  ma.y  be  used,  and  wha.tever  tools  you  have  on  hand.     Spread  the 
materials  in  lawyers,  spreading  the  most  hulky  first.     Then  shovel  them 
together  thorou^::hly.    Pass  the  mixture  through  a  screen  and  break  up  any  lumps 
with  a  tamper  or  the  back  of  a  shovel. 

Dr.  Fletcher  says  he  uses  a  very  large  lon'^-handled  mortar  hoe  for 
mixing,  but  there  is  no  need  to  buy  such  a  hoe  if  you  don't  have  one.  Use 
something  else.     If  you  need  to  mix  large  amounts,  it  might  pay  to  buy  a  small 
rotary  mixer  such  as  is  sold  for  concrete  mixing  on  the  farm.    Mix  until  the 
materialsis  fine  and  uniform.    Then  bag  it  and  store  it  in  a  dry  place  until 
you  need  to  use  it,  

Another  thing.    One  of  the  new  tendencies  in  the  use  of  fertilizers 
is  the  use  of  concentrated  materials.     Such  materials,  Dr.  Fletcher  said, 
are  no  better  than  the  standard  fertilizer  materials.     Owing  to  the  de- 
creased cost  of  freight,  however,  the  concentrated  fertilizer  can  often  be 
bought  for  less  per  unit  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 

The  concentrated  fertilizer  may  be  hard  to  distribute  with  the 
machinery  most  farmers  now  have.    But  he  suggested  that  you  can  get  around 
that  by  mixing  concentrated  fertilizers  with  some  filler  at  home  before 
putting  the  fertilizer  on  the  land. 

Some  fillers  hr.ve  fertilizer  va.lue.  You  might  ii.se  dried  peat  or  cotton 
seed  meal;  or  you  might  use  some  inert  substance  such  as  sand,  V.hat  is  best  to 
use  will  de-oend  lar;;ely  on  what  is  available  in  your  particular  community. 

The  home  mixing  of  concentrated  fertilizer  with  some  filler  readily 
available  in  'jovx  locality  to  dilute  it  ,  as  it  were,  will  often  enable  you  to 
use  concentrate:,  fertilizer  in  the  same  way  as  standard  fertilizer  without 
having  to  buy  new  machinery  or  without  having  to  take  special  care  in  dis- 
tributing the  concentrated  fertilizer, 

A  special  case,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fletcher  is  that  of  the  farmer  who 
has  plenty  of  poultry  manure  and  wants  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  commercial 
fertilizer.    Poultry  manui^e  may  be  a  fine  base  for  fertilizer  when  it  is  dried  and 
pulverized.     The  dried  and  piilverized  poultry  manure  may  be  mixed  with  fertilizer 
chemicals  and  the  resulting  mixture  be  equal  to  the  fertilizer  mixtures  often 
selling  for  mxich  more  money. 

But  in  all  this  mixing  biisiness,  Dr,  Fletcher  warns  that  it  is  best  to 
get  all  the  iiaformation  you  can  on  this  matter,    fjome  mixing  of  fertilizers  is 
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a  matter  thr.t  calls  for  real  intelligent  study  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Tou 
can  prohalDli""  get  information  on  home  mixing  from  your  cor-nty  agent  or  from  yo"U-r 
sta,te  experiment  station.     The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  also 
has  a  pu-hlication  on  this  suhject,  v/hich  may  he  had  for  the  asking.    Ask  for 
Home-Mixing  of  Fertilizers,    And  address  your  request  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
and  Soils  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

AIQTOUITC E: .CITT ;    Ton.  may  get  further  information  on  the  subject  of  home  mixing  of 
fertilizers  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     The  Department 

in  cooperation  v.dth  Station   viill  "be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Leaflet 

76-L,  "Home  Mixing  of  Fertilizers." 


il 
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YOUR  FASIi  EEP0HTI:R  AT  WASHINGTON  Wednesday,  December  23,  1931 


NOT  ?0R  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Tiac:    10  Minutes  All  Regions 

M0D3RN  EQ.UIPiSNT  FOR  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE 

AIIIJTOUNCEIIENT:     Here's  YOUR  EABI/I  REPORTER,  nor?.    For  today's  poultry  progrojn  "no's 
going  to  tcXiz  a"bout  raodern  equipracnt  for  the  poultry  lioiisc.    Mr.  A.  R,  Leo, 
Department  of  Al^riculture  poultry  hus'b.^.ndx.ian,  has  given  him  some  tips  that  inr.y 
interest  you.    Let's  hear  then. 

All  of  :,ou  are  more  or  less  f.-^miliar  vzith  the  vrliys  and  wherefores  of 
good  poultry  house  equimient.     So  Mr,  Lee  sii^gested  that  we  raalie  this  a  sort  of 
checlcing-n:o  -oro^'ram.     How  much  o  f  wliat  you  Icno'''  ahout  the  "best  ways  of  equipping 
a  poultry  house  are  you  actually  putting  into  practice?    As  I  go  over  the  items 
pointed  out  "by  Mr.  Lee  you  can  check  up  and  see. 

First,  though,  we  might  go  "back  to  the  "beginning  and  review  the  reasons 
why  up-to-date  equipment  is  essential  to  getting  highest  profits  out  of  raising 
poxiltry. 

For  one  th.ing,  it's  practical  for  the  same  reason  that  piping  water  into 
the  kitchen  is  rra.cticrl ,     It  saves  la"bor.    Aiid  it  is  convenient.     GOOD  equipment 
is  easy  to  clean.     It  ma].:es  proper  sanitation  a  comparatively  easy  natter.  And 
that's  ano  .he:.'  reason  v/hy  it's  essential. 

Then,  a  third  purpose  in  fiirnishing  the  poultry  house  is  to  increase 
feed  consunption  of  laying  hens  and  pullets.    As  you  k.iow  much  "better  than  I  do, 
the  "big  o"bject  in  feeding  layers  is  to  get  them  to  eat  as  much  as  possi'bli. 
And  they'll  eat  more  if  feed  hoppers  are  conveniently  pla,ced  and  kept  clean. 

Nov:  for  our  check-rip,    TThat  comes  first?    Roosts,  I  suppose.  But 
practically  every  poultry  house  ha,s  roosts,  so  we  can  check  them  off  right  a.v;ay. 
Let's  telze  dropping  "boards  first.    Not  all  poultry  raisers  use  them.    Yet  they 
are  very  necessary  fiictures  in  the  poultry  house,  too.    Necessary,  that  is,  if  the 
house  is  to  "be  kept  clean  without  an  "ujidue  omoimt  of  la"bor. 

The  uodern  poultrjTnan  has  also  fonnd  it  advisa'ble  to  nail  2- inch  mesh 
wire  on  the  "ondor  part  of  the  roosts.     Hhc.t  prevents  hens  from  getting  on'  to  the 
dropping  boards  riid  scratching  there. 

Ne.-t  on  my  list  of  poultry-house  equipment,  I  guess  should  come  nests  

CLEAN  nests.    As  you  kno'v,  the  sto,ndard  requirements  are  thr.t  one  nest  he  pro- 
vided for  every  five  hens  and  that  the  nest  "be  at  least  14  inches  sq-uare.  But 
the  import-^jflt  t'.iing  is  to  xnolze  the  nest  easy  to  clean.     The  litter  has  to  "be 
changed  i req-o.evtly.    Using  Ixalf-inch  hardware  cloth  for  the  "bottom  of  nests  aids 
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And  many  povltr^^nen  save  labor  "bj-  building  in  a  tier  against  the  wall,  using  the 
wall  as  a  "bad:  for  the  nests.     Then,  the  nests  can  he  pulled  away  from  the  wall 
and  litter  d^rvrned  out  the  open  end. 

As  the  third  item,  let's  talze  the  mash  hopper,    Mr,  Lee  declared  that 
keeping  dry  r-iash  before  hens  all  of  the  time  is  one  of  the  most  practical  ways 
of  increasing  egg  production.    The  requirements  of  a  good  mash  hopper?    ^Tell,  it 
should  prevent  waste,  keep  the  mash  clean,  be  easy  to  clean,  and  to  fill,  and 
provide  the  la;;;-ing  hens  with  a  constant  s^apply  of  mash.    As  to  size,  one  running 
foot  of  length  to  every  8  hens  is  about  right.     Then  most  of  the  hens  can  eat  at 
one  time.     Of  coujrse  the  hopper  should  be  arranged  so  Ithat  hens  cannot  roost  on 
it,  thus  getting  the  feed  dirt;/  and  v/asting  it. 

In  the  past,  large  v/all  mash  hoppers  have  been  popular.    But  nowadays 
they're  being  replaced  on  mtmy  farms  v/ith  open- reel  box  hoppers.    These  hoppers 
are  ma.de  lilze  an  open  box,  about  5  inches  deep  and  10  inches  wide.    And  they 
have  a  revolving  rod  on  top  of  the  hopper  to  keep  hens  from  walking  or  roosting 
on  the  box. 

If  you're  interested,  bj-  the  way,  you'll  find  plans  of  the  open-reel  box 
hopper  in  farmers'  Bixlletin  1554,  entitled  "Poultry  ?Iouses  and  Fixtures."  And 
this  biilletin  also  gives  plans  for  nests  and  much  of  the  other  equipment  that  I>m 
mentioning  today.    Your  State  College  probably  ha.s  Mash  hopper  plans,  too,  that 
are  being  used  extensively  in  your  own  State, 

Getting  back  to  the  subject,  we  might  take  a  moment  for  the  open-trough 
feeder,  which  is  usually  used  for  moist  feeds  such  as  moist  mash,  condensed 
buttermilk  green  feed  and  scratch  feed.     Separate  hoppers  or  sections  of  hoppers 
have  to  be  provided  for  oyster  shell  and  limestone  grit. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  watering  arrangements.     The  essentials 
here  are  that  the  vessels  be  easy  to  clean,  tlia,t  the^'"  be  located  where  they  v/ill 
KEEP  clean,  and  th  t  they  be  big  enoxig'ii.    A  point  to  emphasize  here  is  that  merely 
emptying  the  po,ns  and  adding  fresh  water  doesn't  keep  them  clean.     They  have  to 
be  scrubbed  0'"-t, 

The  necessity  of  clean  drihlcing  water  in  preventing  disease  from  spread- 
ing rapidly  throvgh  the  flock  is  so  well  laiown  that  we  won't  dwell  on  it,  ''^e 
might  extend  our  checking-up,  though,  to  the  KIKDS  of  water  containers. 

Galvanized  pails  or  large  pans  make  desirable  water  vessels  for  laying 
hens.     Set  then  up  about  2  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  pen  on  either  a  slat  or 
wire  platform — high  enough  so  th^t  floor  litter  cannot  be  scratched  into  them, 

llatrrally  one  of  the  main  things  to  look  out  for  is  to  keep  the  space 
around  water  containers  dry.  Damp  litter  in  the  potiltry  house  is  very  undesir- 
able. 

As  containers  of  milk,  galvanized  pans  aren't  so  good.     They  are  affect- 
ed by  the  acid  in  the  milk.     So  wooden  troughs  or  earthenware  fountains  for  milk, 
of  course,  must  be  kept  strictly  clee,n  and  given  frequent  scaldings. 


To  keep  water  from  freezing  in  cold  weather  either  electric  or  oil 
heaters,  placed  -under  the  water  vessels,  are  satisfactory.     Great  care  xmist  be 
talcen  with  oil  heaters,  though,  to  avoid  danger  of  fire. 
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Artificial  lights  are  -used  very  extensively  in  poultry  houses  to 
lengthen  the  wrking  day  of  the  hen  during  the  fall  and  winter,     Uo  up-to-date 
poultry  farm  can  afford  to  be  without  lif;hts  in  the  laying  house. 

In  r.iany  large  poultry  houses  automatic  watering  devices  are  not  "being 
used,  especially  in  sections  where  winters  aren't  very  severe.     The  automatic 
system  is  particularly  useful  on  range,  where  the  flow  of  water  can  be  regulated 
by  a  float  and  vhere  some  simple  provision  can  be  made  to  take  care  of  over- 
flow and  drainage. 

One  trdng  that  every  farm  flock  should  have  is  a  broody  coop,  where 
hens  can  be  placed  as  soon  as  they  go  broody  when  they  are  not  wanted  for 
setting.    Plans  e,re  given  for  broody  coops  in  Farmers'  Biilletin  1554.     The  coops 
can  be  made  of  wire  and  slats  and  placed  either  on  the  inside  wall  of  the  house 
or  at  one  end  of  the  dropping  boards. 

Then,  of  course  every  poultry  house  should  be  equipped  with  a  catching 
hook,  for  catching  sick  hens  or  for  piercing  out  birds  for  marketing  and  eating. 
This  saves  a  lot  of  time.    A  hook  generally  used  is  made  of  heavy  wire,  about  4 
feet  long,  bent  to  form  a  handle  at  one  end  and  a  hook  at  the  other. 

One  more  suggestion  It's  about  feedirg  leafy  alfalfa  hay,  which  is  an 

excellent  addition  to  the  poultry  ration.    Alfalfa  hay  is  fed  to  best  advantage 
in  a  cylindrical  frame,  made  of  poultry  netting,  about  one  foot  in  diameter 
and  3  feet  high.    The  frame  may  either  be  set  on  the  floor  or  fastened  to  the 
side  wall. 

There  are  numerous  other  pieces  of  equipment  that  might  be  used  in  the 
poultry  house — and  used  profitably.    But  practically  all  those  I've  mentioned  to- 
day can  be  made  at  home..    Home-made  equipment,  if  made  carefxilly,  will  meet  all 
the  requirements,.   And,,  it  is  inexpensive. 

AmTOUlTCE:.:E*i;TT:  That  was  YOUE  FARM  REPORTER,  reviewing  the  essentials  of  equiment 
for  the  Modern  poultry  house.  If  you  want  to  continue  the  checking-up  process  he 
started  today  ■'-rite  for  that  bulletin.     It's  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1554,  "Poultry 

Houses  and  rixtua'es."     Frite  YOUR  FARM  REPORTER  at  Station  or  at  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington, 
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LIVESTOCK  REMEDIES 


OPEI-TIITG  AI'TIJOUITCElffiM';     Last  Monday  your  Farm  Reporter  told  how  hog  cholera 
was  discovered,  how  much  it  has  cost  hog  raisers,  and  finally  how  modern 
science  has  brought  the  disease  under  control.    Today  the  Reporter  is  going 
to  discuss  Proprietary  Livestock  Remedies.    Are  these  remedies  good?  Are 
they  ba.d?    lTh?t  purpose  do  they  serve?    Listen  to  the  talk  and  then  be  your 
own  judge.    All  right,  Mr.  Reporter,  here's  the  'mike.' 


One  time  there  was  a  little  boy  sick  with  blood-poisoning.  All 
the  doctors  in  the  community  has  attended  the  case,  and  every  reputable 
scientific  remedy  has  been  tried.    The  child  grew  worse.    Death  seemed 
inevitable.    A  "quack"  remedy""  was  brought  in,  but  the  leading  doctor  said 
it  should  not  he  used  because  it  might  upset  the  good  work  of  some  of  the 
known  medicine  already  in  the  child' s  system.    The  doctor  was  not  guessing. 
He  Icnew,  from  years  of  scientific  research  and  experimenting,  that  the 
medicine  he  had  given  the  child  should  have  a  favorable  effect.     It  did. 
In  a  few  hours  the  child  showed  signs  of  improvement,  and  finally  recovered. 
This  child  owed  its  life  to  that  doctor  who  stood  by  what  he  knew  was  right 
rather  thazi  guessing. 

Your  own  Uncle  Sam  up  here  in  Washington  is  playing  the  role  of 
doctor  for  you  every  da;/"  by  efficiently  managing  the  Food  and  Drug,  and 
Insecticide  Administration  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  score  of  well  trained  doctors,  chemists,  pharmacists,  and  other  scientific 
men  kept  a  close  eye  on  nearly  everything  you  eat.     It  is  their  business, 
among  other  things,  to  see  that  packages  are  not  misbranded.     If  the  label 
reads  "Maple  Syrup,"  then  it' s  against  the  law  to  put  any  adulterants  in  the 
can  bearing  th^t  label.    If  the  label  reads,  "Cane  Sugar  Syrup  Flavored  with 
Maple"  the  law  requires  that  the  can  contain  just  that.    Uncle  Sam's  Food 
and  Drug  Workers  are  always  wa,tching  these  labels  and  examining  the  contents 
of  the  containers  to  see  if  they  check  out  all  right.    ViThen  they  fail  to 
check  out  as  they  should,  appropriate  steps  are  takien  to  correct  the  situation, 
and  I  ojn  informed  that  misbranding  and  adulteration  is  rapidly  declining  as  a 
result  of  this  cainpaign  which  involves  confiscation  of  illegal  merchandise 
and  criminal  prosecution  when  necessary. 
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over  the  proprietary  livestock  remedies  sold  to  raisers  of  cattle,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep,  poultry  and  dogs.    I  thought  some  information  on  this  suhject 
would  interest  livestock  people  over  the  country  generally  so  I  went  over- 
and  had  a  talk  with  Dr.  H.  E.  Moskey,  Veterinarian  for  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Insecticide  Administration.    He  keeps  an  eye  on  everything  that  is  sold  which 
is  supposed  to  cure  some  ailment  in  livestock.    He  watches  the  label  on  ooxes 
containing  horse  powder,  dog  "biscuits,  cow  medicines,  chicken  remedies,  and 
every  proprietary  livestock  remedy.    I  asked  Dr.  Moskey  to  give  me  a  little 
education  along  this  line  of  livestock  remedies,  and  he  opened  up  in  this 
way. 

Many  manufacturers  of  veterinary  preparations  are  honest  and  reliable. 
These  men  make  every  effort  to  label  their  products  properly.    Some  firms, 
however,  either  through  dishonesty,  ignorance,  or  carelessness  sell  medicines 
bearing  false  atid  fraudulent  claims  on  their  labels,  for  example  -  "Here  is  a 
package  of  cow  powder,  the  label  reads  'G-ood  for  sour  stomach,  indigestion, 
garget,  constipation,  cramps  in  the  stomach,  wind  colic,  diarrhea,  fever, 
sluggish  liver,  distemper,  scours,  and  is  a  good  regulator."    Across  the  side 

of  this  can  in  large  red  letters  I  read  the  following        "A  MOMEY  SAVER  Ai® 

A  MILK  PRODUCER,"     This  certainly  sounded  like  a  great  cow  powder  so  I  asked 
Dr.  Moskey  what  about  it. 

"It  can't  possibly  cure  all  the  troubles  named  in  that  label,  and 
v;e  are  taking  active  steps  to  take  this  product  under  its  present  labeling 
off  the  ma.rket,"  was  the  doctor's  reply.    Continuing,  he  said,  "This  5  pound 
can  sells  for  $5.00,    I  don't  suppose  it  has  over  50  cents  worth  of  chemicals 
in  it.    A  farmer  buying  such  a  remedy  is  wasting  his  money,  time  and  effort, 
for  no  knovm  drug,  or  combination  of  drugs,  can  do  what  this  label  claims." 

Are  there  any  drug  remedies  for  hogs  on  the  market  now?    I  asked  the 

doctor. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,    "There  are  too  many  in  some  sections.    The  Corn 
Belt  produces  lots  of  hogs  and  there  are  plenty  of  drug  remedies  made  and 
sold  up  in  that  section.    Some  of  these  have  merit  for  certain  conditions  but 
many  products  we  are  now  investigating  are  a  waste  of  money  to  buy.  Provide 
hogs  with  the  proper  feed,  keep  them  in  sanitary  places,  and  many  of  these 
remedies  will  not  be  needed.    Here  is  one  that  is  supposed  to  cure  hog  flu, 
necrotic  enteritis  and  clean  the  anim<al  of  worms.    You  might  just  as  well 
feed  the  hog  common  salt  for  the  good  this  remedy  will  do." 

Tell  me  about  some  fake  horse  remedies  you  have  come  in  contact  with. 
Dr.  Moskey, 

"All  right,"  he  answered  as  he  reached  for  a  box  of  horse  powders. 

"Here  is  a  pov/der  that  is  supposed  to  cure  a  horse  of  influenza,  dis- 
temper, azLd  heaves."     Will  it  do  it?  I  quickly  a  sked.    "No,"  was  the  doctor's 
emphatic  reply. 

Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  dog  remedies  Dr.  Moskey? 
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"Yes  siree        plenty  of  it,"  was  his  convincing  reply  as  he  pointed 

to  a  long  row  of  bottles  and  boxes  on  the  shelf.    "Those  contain  various 
dog  remedies  made  and  sold  all  over  the  counti-y  where  they  have  dogs. 
That  remedy  in  the  big  red  box  is  supposed  to  cure  dogs  of  distemper,  black 
tongue,  ajid  running  fits.    The  one  in  the  green  bottle  is  supposed  to  cure 
dogs  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  worm  troubles." 

ITell,  what  about  them? 

"Well,"   said  the  doctor,  "here  is  the  trouble  with  these  remedies. 
There  is  no  known  drug  or  combination  of  drugs  that  will  cure  all  these 
troubles.    We  are  insisting  that  the  manufacturers  quit  making  such  false 
statements  about  what  their  remedies  will  do.    For  example,  if  a  remedy  is 
good  for  large  round  worms  or  ascarids  in  a  certain  animal,  then  the  manufac- 
turer should  say  so  on  the  label.    The  same  remedy  7/ould  not  be  effective 
for  another  kind  of  worms,  so  it  would  be  misleading  and  wrong  to  allov;  the 
label  to  state  the.t  this  remedy  is  good  for  cleaning  the  animal  of  all  \7orms. 
Our  efforts  are  directed  toward  securing  the  truthful  labeling  of  medicines." 

Going  over  to  a  shelf  Doctor  Moskey  pulled  down  a  large  black  and 
white  box  covered  with  big  red  letters.    "This,"  he  said,  "Is  a  remedy  for 
abortion  in  cattle.    It  is  supposed  to  cure  it,  stop  it,  and  do  everything. 
Now  as  a  matter  of  fact,  veterinarians  know  of  no  drug  or  medicine  that  will 
cure  this  costly  livestock  ailment.    This  product  is  an  out  and  out  fake. 

I  a.sked  Dr.  Moskey  what  section  of  the  country  bought  and  used 
largely  of  these  remedies,  and  he  replied,  "All  sections.    In  the  Gorn  Belt 
it' s  hog  remedies,  in  the  East  it' s  dairy  cattle  treatments,  on  the  Great 
Plains  it's  cattle  and  sheep  remedies,  on  the  Pa.cific  Coast  it's  chicken 
remedies,  and  in  the  South  it' s  dogs  and  chickens." 

At  this  point  I  asked  the  doctor  what  specific  things  his  depart- 
ment had  done  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  in  this  livestock  remedy 
field.    He  put  his  reply  in  this  way  — 

"During  the  ps.st  few  years  the  Administration  has  taken  active  steps 
against  products  labeled  for  contagious  abortion  in  cattle,  hog  cholera, 
hog  flu,  necrotic  enteritis  in  hogs,  and  worm  remedies.    In  fowls  we  have 
had  to  trke  steps  against  remedies  labeled  for  cholera,  diarrhea  of  chicks, 
coccidiosis,  roup  or  diphtheria,  chicken  pox,  gapes  of  chicks,  and  blackhead 
of  turkeys.    It  has  been  necessary  to  take  action  against  remedies  labeled 
to  cure  distemper  in  dogs,  black  tongue  and  running  fits.    Por  horses  v;e 
have  been  claiviping  the  lid  a  little  tighter  on  some  of  the  labels  for  curing- 
distemper,  influenza,  and  heaves. 

"One  remedy  that  was  cliased  off  the  market  was  cociposed  of  brorrn  sugar 
and  wheat  bran.     It  sold  for  50  cents  per  pound  and.  cost  aboiit  a  nickel.  This 
company  sold  about  $15,000  worth  of  this  remedy  every  month.    In  this  case  the 
Administration  is  saving  dairymen  at  least  $180,000  a  year. 

"V/e  recently  had  a  general  worm  remedy  come  into  the  laboratory  for 
inspection  and  analysis.     It  v/as  supposed  to  get  rid  of  all  kinds  of  worms. 
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Upon  exsanination  the  remedj'-  V7as  found  to  be  composed  of  95  per  cent  of  "ater 
and  had  in  it  no  medicine  or  drug  effective  against  any  type  of  worm,  in 
poultry,  or  any  other  animal." 

"Uniortiinately,"  Dr.  Moskey  stated  "our  law  does  not  give  us  any 
authority  to  correct  the  advertising  matter  which  does  not  accompany  the 
package.     Some  manufacturers  correct  their  labeling  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law.    These  same  manufacturers  very  often  advertise  their  products  in 
most  extravagant  and  unwarranted  terms.    We  are  pov;erless  to  correct  this 
type  of  fraud  when  it  is  taken  to  the  public  through  farm  papers,  newspapers, 
over  the  radio,  and  through  circulars,  booklets,  etc.  distributed  by  the 
salesman." 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Moskey  gave  me  to  understand,  that  they  were  not 
malving  a,ny  fight  against  legitimate  manufacturers  of  livestock  medicines  and 
there  are  many  of  them,  so  long  as  the  manufacturers  Label  their  products 
truthfully. 

I  told  you  in  the  beginning,  that  you  are  to  be  the  judge,  and  now 
I'm  going  to  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands.    Your  Uncle  Sam  up  here  in 
Washington  will  keep  right  on  playing  the  role  of  doctor  and  checking  on  the 
things  you  and  your  livestock  eat  and  use  as  medicine. 

The  Department  has  prepared  notices  on  fake  livestock  remedies,  worm 
expellers,  and  dog  medicines.    These  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the  J'arm 
Reporter  in  care  of  this  station,  or  send  your  request  direct  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  it  will  have  prompt 
attention. 

3|«  %  9|e:^  :i)c >|e ^ 

AlTN'OUMCEj.'IEI'TT ;    You  have  just  heard  the  Farm  Reporter  tell  about  proprietary 
livestock  remedies,  and  what  Uncle  Sam  is  doing  to  protect  the  men  and  the 
horse  in  this  country.    This  program  comes  to  you  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Station  . 
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CroDs  and  Soils  Changes  in  Diet  a.nd  Farm  Land. 

Speaking  time:  10  minutes 

A1T1T01IITC5I;IE2TT i     Yovt  farm  reporter  at  T-Jashington  has  "been  to  the  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  again.    I'o^  he  will  report  to  us 
what  they  have  told  him.     He  tells  me  he  fox.nd  out  that  changes  in  the  diet  of 

our  American  people  h<'  ve  had  quite  an  effuct  on  our  use  of  land  But  he  will 

tell  you  ahout  that  ^cll,  Mr,  Repo-tcr?  

:f!     ^  :':     5}«  t>  5k 


This  holidr.;    season  is  usually  a  time  of  fcastiiig. 

More  folks  have  food  on  their  minds,  even  though  it  may  not  he  mind- 
food,  than  at  most  any  other  time  of  the  year.    At  least,  that  would  ho  my  guess. 

But  Dr.  0.  L.  B"^ ■ 'or  reraird.s  mc  that  we  don't  eat  like  we  used  to.    A  lot  of 

us  have  changed  oui-  dieis,  And  hy  diet  I  don't  mean  any  of  this  "let's-get- 

thin"  faddery. 

Of  course,  as  your  thoughts  ship  back  to  your  Christmas  dinner  or  ahead 
to  the  ilew  Year  spread,  you  may  find  that,  in  your  individual  case,  you  ate 
about  the  same  kind?,  of  food  you  used  to  eat:  say,  before  the  "orld  '"ar. 

Taken  by  anc  largf. ,  however,  there  has  been  considerable  change.  Dr. 
Baker,  who,  you  is  an  economist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture,  pointed  out  to  me  jur'.t  ^vhere  we  he.ve  changed.    Trom  his  figures 
of  the  total  consumption  of  the  differe":t  kinds  of  food  st-uJffs  in  this  country 
and  the  total  number  of  people,  he  is  able  t".  get  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  what 
changes  """e  have  made  by  comparing  figures  for  the  different  years. 

The  average  one  of  us,  he  sayr,  now  eats  nearly  a  sixth  less  wheat,  and 
only  half  as  muc'i  con:.,  and  other  cereal  grains  as  we  did  before  the  War,    On  the 
other  hand,  the  average  "merican  eats  m.ore  tbxi  a  third  more  sugar,  probably  a 
fourth  more  milk  rnd  dairy  products,  possibly  a  fifth  more  vegetables,  and, 
xmtil  recently,  a  little  more  meat. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  so  much  difference  in  the  total  amount  of  meat 
as  in  the  kinds  o'  m.e3-t  we  eat.    We  eat  m.uch  less  beef  and  much  more  por^s  than 
■we  did. 

Just  why  Te  h  ve  changed  is  quite  another  question.     In  fact,  from  what 
Dr.  Baker  tells  me,  it  is  quite  a  number  of  other  questions.    But  aside  from 
any  causes  w'\ich  ;ay  or  i::ay  not  have  operated  to  malce  us  eat  a  little  less  of 
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one  kind  of  food  ano.  a  little  more  of  another,  the  facts  remain  that  our  folks 
eat  differently-  than  they  did. 

And  ^jhen  you  sto--  to  thinl:  of  it,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  changes  in 
our  eating  should  hr.ve  changed  our  need  for  farm  lands.  Different  kinds  of  stui^f 
require  different  anoimts  of  land  to  ];,^'oduce  them. 

As  Dr.  Baker  says,  if  a  man  could  live  on  sugar  alone,  it  would  only  take 
a"bout  a  third  of  an  acre  of  sn.gar  "beets  or  ^v^ar  cane  to  give  him  the  same  amount 
of  energy  he  gets  from  the  food  he  eats  now.     On  that  Dr,sis,  it  would  take  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  of  corn  or  potatoes.     It  would  take  an  acre  and  a  half  of  wheat 
or  tomatoes  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Of  course,  nobody  is  figuring  on  going  on  any  such  lopsided  diet. 

Figuring  that  sarae  way,  it  woi'ld  t-^Ve  o'.'er  three  acres  df  our  mythical 
average  man  ate  only  pork  and  lard.    Cf  course,  he  couldn't  do  that. 

Milk,  however,  is  a  more  compleue  food.    A  man  might  actually  be  able  to 
live  for  some  time  on  milk  alone.    You  might  say,  we  have  all  done  it  at  times. 
To  produce  the  feed  for  the  cow  to  produco  th^  m.ilk  for  the  nan  would  take  t-r-o 
■ind  a  third  acres  of  crops  and  one  and  t-o-thirds  acres  of  pasture.    And  if 
instead  of  milk  that  errclusive  diet  war-  beef  ojid  veal,  it  would  tal.e  11  acres  of 
crops  and  two  and  g.  lialf  acres  of  pastr  .'e,   to  feed  one  man. 

So  you  understand,  it  maizes  considerable  difference  what  a  man  eats  as 
to  how  much  land  it  tekes  to  feed  him. 

It  tal^es  more  land  for  a  diet  based  largely  on  meat  than  for  one  based  on 
wheat  or  corn. 

^ell,  you  say,  th-^t's  all  very  nice.    But  maybe  you  are  one  of  those 
liard-headed  fellows  who  wants  to  know  just  ho  '  much  land  it  actually  does  take 
to  feed  most  any  one  of  us. 

J'r,  3akcr  says  it  taJces  over  two  acres  of  crops  to  feed  the  average 
American.    It  tekes  only  one  acre  of  land  to  feed  the  average  German,  Only 
one-half  acre  to  feed  a  Chinese,  and  only  one-fourth  of  an  acre  to  feed  the 
average  Japanese.    He  points  out  that  except  for  the  difference  between  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  difference  is  due  to  much  higher  crop  yields  in  Japan, 
these  variations  in  amount  of  land  needed  to  feed  one  person  are  due  principally 
to  differences  in  diet. 

But  let's  go  back  to  our  original  r.r^position.    Dr.  Baker  has  calculated 
the  effect  the  actus.l  change  in  our  national  diet  has  had  on  the  use  of  ovx  l;',nd. 

You  recall  he  said  we  eat  less  "heat  and  other  cereal  foods.    Te  each  eat 
enough  less,  on  the  average,  to  reduce  the  acreage  needed  to  feed  one  person  by 

about  one-twelfth  of  an  acre.    But  remember  we  are  eating  more  milk,  and  pork, 

and  vegetables,  things  which  take  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  l^nd,     v/e  are 
Gating  enough  ■.'lore  of  those  things  to  have  increased  the  acruage  needed  for 
feeding  the  average  one  of  us  by  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

Then  there  is  that  extra  sugar  we  have  been  eating.    Most  of  that  suga.r  has 
come  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Pl  ilippines.    But  if  it  were  -oroduced 
in  the  continental  United  States,  it  would  only  take  about  one  one-hundredth  of  an 
acre  of  beets  to  supply  each  ore  of  us  with  our  additional  sugar  ration. 
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So  2''ou  gr.thor,  from  what  Dr.  Baiccr  3'\ys,  the  not  result  of  the  change  in 
diet  of  the  lunericrn  people  ha-s  "been  an  increase  in  crop  land  needed  to  feed  each 
persom,  of  aTjout  one- twenty-fourth  of  an  acre. 

Since  l3eef  trices  more  lond  than  does  either  pork  or  milk  if  this  tendency 
to  eat  less  beef  keeps  on,  it  will  require  le^s  acreage  of  crop  and  pasture  land 
to  feed  each  one  of  us. 

And  altho"u^h  the  changes  in  dit  t,  trken  "by  and  large,  have  not  made  much 
change  in  the  omount  of  Ipjid  needed  on  the  -vhole,  the  cha,nges  have  had  quite  a  "bit 
of  influence  on  the  demand  for  the  prodticts  of  particular  regions.     In  some  cases, 
they  form  an  important  part  of  the  "big  question  of  "The  Proper  Use  of  Land, 

>|«     >|«    >|<     >(t     *  !)e 

AM0U1TC51EITT ;      Your  farm  reporter  at  Washington  has  just  reported  to  you  an 
interview  v:ith  Dr.  0.  E,  Boker  of  the  United  Ftates  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
the  effect  changes  of  diet  have  ha.d  on  the  needs  for  farm  land.     This  Station 
cooperates  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  this 
re-cort , 


YOUR  'VASHIIIGTOII  7mA  REPORTER 


Wednesday,  December  30,  19  31. 


HOT  70R  RJBLI  C/iTION 


Speo3-ing  Time:     10  Minutes. 


All  Regions 


PIullTlTIiTG  Tm  1932  POULTRY  CAI/TAI5IT 


OPEITi:-TG  .mTQUlTCBiMTT;      Every  Wednesdry  Your  Washington  Fejro  Reporter  broad- 
casts the  results  of  an  interview  with  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  poultry  specialists. 
The  subject  for  today  is  PIuu^^iTING  TEE  1932  POULTRY  CiU'.IPiil GiJ ,  ojad  now  I'll  ti;j:n 
the  microphone  over  to  Yo^ar  Reporter  and  let  hin  tell  you  about  it.    All  right, 
Mr.  Reporter. 


A  few  years  ago  a  certain  yoang  men  surprised  the  whole  vrarld  by  fly- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  £01  airplane , 

The  actual  trip  itself  required  only  about  3S  hours,  but  days,  weeks, 
and  even  months  were  spent  in  preparation  for  the  flight.    A  great  deal  of 
planning  and  thought  was  put  into  that  trip  for  weeks  before  the  rjlane  finally 
rolled  dov/n  the  field  and  took  off  for  Paris. 

Of  course,  you  listeners  recaJl  the  Lindbergh  flight,  and  also  the 
.  flights  of  others  who  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  both  ways  after  many 
delays,  much  preparation  and  careful  planning. 


At  this  particular  time  I'm  going  to  talk  about  planning  the  1932  poul- 


try campaign,  and  I'm  going  to  eirrpha»size  prepa.ration,  planning,  and  ca.reful 
thinking  because  they  are  just  as  important  to  the  success  of  the  poultrymaji 
as  they  were  to  the  success  of  Lindbergh.     If  you  want  to  bring  your  povjtry 

business  to  a  successful  landing  one  year  from  today  !J0"/  is  the  time  to 

start  planning  and  thirking. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Lee  is  poultry  specialist  for  the  Eederal  Bureau  of  Anim.al 
Industry,  I  asked  liin  the  other  day  what  a  poultryman  should  consider  FIRST 
in  planning  Ms  1932  campaign. 


— oOo — 


"Vfell,"  he  said,  "first,  the  flock  owners  of  thJLs  couiitry  should  pro- 
duce not  more  biit  better  poultry,  raising  the  efficiency  of  their  flock  by  care- 
ful breeding  aJid  selection," 


! 
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"Mr.  Lee",  I  interrupted,  "hasn't  the  year  1931  "been  pretty  herd  for 
a  great  many  poultrymen?" 

"We  have  had  hetter  years"  he  answered,     "Prices  of  poultry  cud  eggs, 
like  the  prices  of  most  other  coirnnoditi es  have  reached  lower  levels  dv-ring 
1931  tha;i  for  many  years.     Egg  prices  were  very  low  early  in  the  year  hut 
are  niich  higher  now,  so  that,  with  cheap  grrins,  the  poultry  raiser  is  getting 
o,  mu-ch  "better  return  tlian  he  was  a  year  ago.    Since  Jujie  of  this  yeoj-  the 
ms.rgin  "between  feed  costs  and  egg  prices  has  been  quite  good  and  very  lAuch 
"oetter  than  it  wc.s  last  year.    Tho  povdtry  industry  is  in  better  condition 
than  nany  other  lines  of  agriculture.    Besides,  feeding  the  surplus  graJ.n 
to  laying  pullets  is  a,  good  way  to  market  low-priced  grains." 

"Would  yoti  reconiriend  an  expansion  of  the  poultry  industry  for  1932?" 

I  aslcod, 

"I  would  advise  hatches  at  least  equal  to  1931,"  he  replied.     "As  long 
as  feed  prices  remain  low  poultry  raisers  shoiild  "be  a"blG  to  obtain  good  re- 
turns from  their  flocks.    There  was  a,  redxiction  of  10  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  chdckens  raised  in  1931  and  commercial  ha.tcheries  reported  a.bout  25  per 
cent  less  chicks  hatched.    However  plenty  of  eggs  and  of  poultry  ?/ere  produced 
this  5''ear  while  large  storage  eggs  and  very  modera.te  consumption  this  fall  has 
made  a  weak  market  for  refrigera.tor  eggs." 

"Vihat  about  tiirkeys  for  1932?"  I-  said.     "The  Turkey  market  v/as  good 
at  Thai^ksgiving  time,"  Mr.  Lee  replied,  "while  turkey  raisers  generally  had 
a  fairly  good  season  this  yeejr.     There  appears  to  be  opportunity  for  con- 
tinued growth  of  commercial  turkey  farming  v/ith  an  increasing  demand  for 
turkey  poults  produced  in  comiiercial  hatcheries." 

"Were  the  chicks  in  1931  early  liatched?"  I  inquired. 

"K"o,  altogether  too  many  were  la.te  hatched,"  was  his  prompt  reply. 

On  the  subject  of  early  hatching  Mr.  Lee  said;     "I'd  plan  to  hatch 
^em  earlier  iii  1932  .tioan  I'  did  in  1931,    Early  hatcMng  in  the  poiatry  busi-  .. 
ness  is  a  sound  business  practice,  and  I'd  plan  for  it  not  only  t>j.s  coming 
spring,  but  every  spring." 

"\7hat  else  would  yo-a  plan  for  your  1932  poultry  campaign?"  I  questioned. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "If  I  T/ere  to  do  my  own  hatching  I'd  plan  to  use  male 
birds  bred  for  egg  production  and  hatch  early; 

If  I  were  going  to  buy  baby  chicks  I'd  be  sure  they  came  from  selected, 
bred- to-lay  flocks; 

I'd  plan  to  ciQl  the  laying  flock  carefully; 

TO  OBSEEVE  STRICT  RULES  OF  SAMITATIO^T  IN  ALL  OPERiiTIONS; 

To  feed  for  liigh  egg  production;  and 

To  produce  infertile  eggs  during  the  summer." 

Mr,  Lee  was  giving  me  such  good  practical  information  that  I  couldn't 
afford  to  let  him  quit  talking  so  I  asked  him  about  a  GROl'f-HIALTHY-PULLETS 
campaign  for  1932. 


I 
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"It  would  be  hard  to  select  a  "better  time,"  he  responded.     "If  you 
want  to  try  a  grow-healthy-pullets  campaign;  you  must  plan  to  hatcl:.  early, 
raise  clean  chicks,  use  clean  brooders,  clean  litter,  clean  ground,  and  clean 
feed.    If  you  want  figures  on  the  profit  and  advantage  in  growing  healtliy 
pullets,  get  in  touch  with  your  coi.mty  agent,  yovx  State  college  of  agricul- 
ture or  write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag-ri culture  in  Washington, 
D.  C." 

Mr,  Lee  said  that  masy-poultrjmaen,  especially  owners  of  general  farm 
flocks,  string  out  the  hatching  season  from  spring  until  late  in  the  summer. 
He  believes  that  h^tch-ing  or  buying  all  ch-icks  in  one  or  two  lots  and  brooding 
them  in  a  regular  brooder  house  with  a  stove  would  be  a  practical  improvement 
on  many  farms  and  a  good  resolution  to  mal^e..for  Uew  Year's  day. 

Then  I  said,  "Mr.  Lee,  you  have  mentioned  a  number  of  points  in  planning 
the  1932  poultry  campaign.    lYhich  one  of  these  points  do  you  consider  the  most 
iraportent?  " 

"All  the  points  I  have  mentioned  are  im.portant  in  planning  the  1932 

poultry  campaign.    However,  if  I  emphasized  any  one  point  that  one  point 

would  be  SAl'IITATION.      Sanitation  is  still  neglected  on  too  many  poultry  farms. 
On  most  general  farms,  the  land  becomes  infested  even  where  the  hens  and  chick- 
ens have  free  range.    Land  around  the  poultry  house  often  gets  bare  and  foul. 
This  can  be  freshened  up  by  plowing,  liming  and  reseeding.    If  the  poultry 
house  is  moveable — move  it  to  fresh  grotmd  occasionally.    If  it's  not  movable  — 
keep  everything  clean  aro'ond  it," 

Mr,  Lee  says  that  NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  many  of  the  pra.ctical  business 
details  for  the  spring  poultry  campaign.    For  instance,  

How  many  chickens  are  you  planning  to  raise  in  the  spring  of  1932? 

Are  you  going  to  incubate  these  cMcks  or  vdll  you  buy  them? 

Have  you  the  necessary  eq-aipment  for  hatching  and  brooding  the 
number  of  chicks  you  want  to  raise  during  the  p-oring  of  1932? 

Do  you  have  record  sheets,  business  be   cs,  poiatry  bulletins  and 
other  necessary  supplies  connected  vath  the  business  end  of  the  poultry 
industry? 

Attention  to  these  matters  NOW  will  reduce  trouble,  and  ma,ybe  losses, 

later. 

Folks  I  see  that  my  time  is  just  about  up,  but  I  do  want  to  mention 
one  more  thing  before  I  close. 

Mr.  Lee  says  that  MASE  feeding  is  always  an  important  item  in  the  -gtic- 
cessful  rflanagement  of  poultry  flocks.     Good  laying  mash  helps  the  hens  to  lay 
and  good  growing  mash  helps  the  chdcks  to  grow;  therefore,  in  planning  yo-jr 
1932  po'ltry  campaign  be  sure  to  give  some  thought  to  the  proper  feeding  of 
MASH. 

Ground  wheat  and  com,  wheat  bran,  middlings,  oats,  meat  scraps  and 
many  other  mash  ingredients  are  cheap  this  year.    Take  advantage  of  that  situ- 
ation, and  feed  plenty  of  MASH, 

The  best  grade  of  eggs  have  been  bringing  good  prices  all  the  fall. 
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If  yov.  are  prepared  to  do  so  tolce  advantage  of  that  situc-tion  aiid  market 

foaicy,  fresh  eggs.  Ordinary  fresh  eggs  bro-oght  only  laediioin  prices  this  fall. 
I'm  not  through,  hut  I  niust  stop.    Good-hye  now  -antil  next  Wediiesday. 

— ooooOoooo — 


CLOSirO-  .ANIJOmTGEMEa^TT;        That  was  Your  '<Tashington  Farm  Reporter  broadcasting 

a  po-oltry  talk  from  Station  in  .    Ask  your  county  at:;ent  or 

your  State  College  of  agriculture  to  help  you  plan  your  1932  poultrj;-  conipaigti. 


